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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE SILVER LOCKETS. 
A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


not leave her to come to me as of old. 


|enongh that she returned my indifference. 
the same, she was Grace's guest, and Grace could | ing either in self-respect or in spirit, and she an-| ought to have some experience in the use of 
| money, and we were both ambitious to make the 


All| 


When I went there, I could never see my dar- 


| swered me very firmly,— 
“No, Carry, I will not leave my cousin to spend | most and best of it. 
ling alone, and I grew to think my lot very hard. | every other afternoon alone while she is my} were always a grafd surprise, reserved for 


With all Grace’s gentleness, she was not want- 


Our mothers had thought, wisely, that we 


Our presents for each other 


Perhaps one girl seldom loves another so dearly | I was an imaginative girl, and I took refuge in | guest; and you ought not to like me so wel! if 1 | Christmas Eve, but about every other item we 


as I loved Grace Ellsworth; and that may have | melancholy poetry, and even dropped into rhymes | would.” 


been the reason why the wound in my heart, | myself, in which I bewailed my cruel fate, and| 


when it came, was so sore and hard to heal. Sin 


[ have been a grown woman, and fallen into the way 
of really thinking about things, it has often seemed 
to me that in some natures jealousy is the black shadow 
of love; and you know how exaggerated and distorted 


our shadows always look. 

I remember the first time I ever saw Grace. 
when I was only four years old. 
back to remember; but I have heard people tell 


really distinct memories extending back still farther 


than that. My first memory was Grace. 


I have been told since, that my parents had just 
Our 
mothers had been friends long before, and so one 
Do such little cre: 


moved into the town which was Grace’s home. 


day, I was taken to see Grace. 
ures as I was then, think, I wonder? 


[hardly know; but there is a picture before my eyes, 
us distinct as any I have ever seen on canvas, of a lit- 
tle girl in a white frock, with a red ribbon round her 


waist, with big black eyes, and yellow hair hangi 
about her pink cheeks. 
She had been told by her mother—but this is one 


the things I have learned since—that I would be a 
little sister for her; and she came towards me, her 
welcome, without the 


small hands outstretched in 
least childish shyness, and said,— 

“How ’oo do, Cahwy? I glad’oo come.”’ 

I believe I had the pleasing habit, at that epoch, 


saluting strangers with a prolonged wail of doubt and 
dismay; but this beautiful and friendly vision put to 


Hight the incipient howl, and I submitted to be 
away by herin triumph. I think I must have been 


troduced to a large family of dolls, and a storehouse 


of playthings; but I remember nothing of them, 
remember only Grace. 
From that day we were almost daily together. 


was the easiest way of amusing us; for I was an only 
child, and so, to all intents of companionship, was 
Grace, though she had a half-sister some ten years 
This half-sister, Mary, was our 
benignant special providence, and I loved her almost 


older than herself. 


as well as Grace did. 


We grew up together,—Grace and I,—went to the 
same school, studied the same books, dreamed the 
same dreams. We used to trace out on our maps the 
routes by which we would like to travel. I have been 
over some of them since, but not with Grace. We 
used to go oftenest in our fancy to Rome. We were 


full of interest in Roman history, and we longed to 
staud among the stately ruins of that old-time glory. 
I have been there when the light was soft upon 


It was 
That is a long way 


ce 


of 


at- 
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ng 


of 


of 


led 
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THE LITTLE SILVER LOCKETS. 


the Alban hills, and the sun was low, and I thought 


I heard a voice—her voice—say, gently, ‘Here 
we are, at last;’’ but I knew it must be the wind 
among the stone pines. 

When I took my last draught from the Foun- 
tain of Trévi, under the spring moonlight, I heard 
the voice again, or seemed to hear it; but this 
time‘it must have been the murmur of the foun- 
tain itself, forI know not what tongue they speak 
in the land where Grace is now. 

When we were in our fourteenth year,—have I 
told you that we were of the same age, Grace 
and I?—a cousin came to spend the summer and 
autumn with her. This cousin was a nice enough 
girl, and really, the most prejudiced mind could 
hardly blame her for having been sent to stay at 
her Aunt Ellsworth’s, while her parents made a 
journey across the Atlantic. 

But jealousy and justice are not of the same 
family, though they begin with the same letter; 
and I was jealous of Edith Stanhope from the 
first. 

She was a city girl, with pretty little ways of 
her own, nd various manners and customs to 
which Grace and I werestrangers. Her toilets were 
perfection; but I honestly think she thought no 
more of them than we did of our brown Holland 
frocks. She would have been called handsomer 
than either of us, I have no-doubdt; and yet to me 
her pink and white face had no charm compara- 
ble to that of Grace’s rather pale face, with the 

great dark eyes, full of truth and tenderness. 

At first, Grace tried to make Edith and me 
friends; and no donbt it was my fault that she 
did not succeed. I wanted Grace quite to my- 
self, as Thad had her all my life; and because I 
could not so have her, I was touchy and disagree- 


accused my friend of stony-hearted ingratitude 
and indifference. 

Grace always had an uncomfortable amount of 
common-sense; and when, one day, I left the 
most melancholy of these rhymed lamentations 
in her desk at school, I saw her smile as she read 
it; a smile full of honest fun, which I magnified 
into scorn and ridicule. My vanity was as sorely 
wounded as my heart, and I at once took open 
issue with her. I accused her of preferring her 
cousin. I told her grandiloquerly that she had 
taught me how little a lifelong friendship was 
worth. 

Shall Lever forget the incredulous and aston- 
ished look in her eyes? She was always gentle, 
though far firmer than I; and she spoke quietly 
and sweetly: 

“Of course you don’t mean anything you are 
saying, Carry, but do you think you ought to say 
such things, even in jest?” 

“Tam in no mood for jesting,’’ I replied, with 
the high-mightiness of one whose fourteenth 
birthday was just past. ‘Our friendship has not 
been a jest to me, noram J the one who has 
thrown you aside for another!” 


ing to her that I was in earnest. 


loved you all my life?” 
Her very gentleness angered me. 





able; aud soon Miss Stanhope let me see clearly 





noon with nfe, as you used?”’ 







































“What is | 
love worth,” I cried, “that will make no sacrifice | me a twenty-dollar gold piece. 
for its object? Will you leave Mise Edith Stan-| which for some years had been given to each of | busied myself w 
hope alone, and come and pass every other after- | us—Grace and me—on the first of December, with | 


I suppose I knew in my own soul that she was | 


| consulted, 


I wondered if Grace had already received her 


gold Piece; and whether she would miss me as much 


gether. 


able. 


oP 


S 


in planning how to use it as I should miss her. 
the thought crossed my mind that I should have the 
more for others, as, of course, I shonld’ buy nothing 
for Grace. 

And then came a sudden, swift revulsion of feeling. 
Not buy anything for Grace, who had been my heart's 
delight all my life, ever since that first day when she 
had put out her baby hand and said, ‘How ’oo do, 
Cahwy? I glad’oo come.” 

I tried to shut my heart against her image. 
myself that no one would deny it was hard, that when 
we had been ail in all to each other for all those years, 
another person should come and swallow up Grace alto- 


present. 
I would send it on Christmas Day, with a few lines of 
poetry,—I prided myself, rather, on the “‘lines’’ I could 
write for such occasions,—and so show that, though I 
had given her up to her new friend, I bore no malice. 
That idea pleased me. 
should be heaping coals of fire on her head, and I took 


Then 


I said to 


But conscience lifted up her voice and reminded me 
that it was not Grace’s fanlt that I had not been with her 
as much as before, and shared her daily life with her 
cousin as I had shared it when she was alone. 

“Great good that would have been,’”’ [answered aloud 
to the inward voice, hoping thus to silence it, ‘great 
good, with always missy, the cousin, to hear every word 
that we said 

But try how I might, I could not make myself comfort- 
I began to think I could not help buying Grace's 


” 


Perhaps I would not give it to her,—perhaps 


I persuaded myself that I 


great delight, as Lhave observed that people 
usually do, in the thought of making them 
as hot as possible. 

“I am going to buy Grace a present,’’ I 
remarked to my mother, in an off-hand way, 
with, I rather think, some vague idea that 
she would admire my largeness of mind. 
She had asked me once or twice during the 
past few weeks what was the matter between 
Grace and me; and I had said, ‘“‘Nothing, 
except that Grace had not time enough for 
both her cousin and myself.”’ 

When I announced my intention to make 
Grace a present, it was received, I must 
confess, with a disappointing equanimity. 
“Oh,’’ my mother said, carelessly, and went 
on with her sewing. 

Once resolved upon buying that gift, it 
filled all my thoughts. It should be some- 
thing that Grace could not help liking, and 
it should be pretty, no matter how the other 
gifts fared. 








right; and that very knowledge made me the 
more determined. Besides, my jealousy flamed 
more fiercely than ever; and jealousy, you know, 
is cruel. 

“Very well,’ Isaid. ‘Keep Miss Edith Stan- 
hope, and I wish you joy of her. Perhaps, when 
she goes away, your ladyship will condescend to 
think of me again; but I may have learned other 
ways of passing my afternoons by that time. 
00d-by.”’ 

I thought this address very withering, I remem- 
ber. Grace half put out her hand to me, as if 


There was one thing that I knew Grace 
had long wanted,—a silver locket with a picture 
of myself. Could I give her my picture, now 
that I had chosen to take the ground that she no 
longer cared for me? 

I might, at least, get the locket. 

I went to the village jeweller’s, and I found 
among his stock two little silver lockets, They 
were the same in price, five dollars each. They 


| were of bright, white coin silver, for it said ‘‘pure 


coin” in little letters inside their covers. Each 
had a place for a picture. On the outside of one 
was a forget-me-not, beautifully engraved. On 





she would detain me. Thensheevidently thought 
better of it, and turned away and joined her 
cousin. This conversation had been held in a 
corner of the school-yard, and after it was over, 
Grace and Edith walked away together. 

I went home alone. That was in September. 
October and November came and went, and still 
| the estrangement between Grace and me contin- 
ned. We nodded to each other when we met, 


Her eyes grew sad in the midst of their linger- | with a distant politeness; we even said good- 
ing incredulity, as if conviction were slow]yeom- | morning if our paths crossed; but this was all. 


Sometimes I saw a wistful look in Grace’s dear, 


“Can it be possible, Carry,” she said, still | dark eyes, and some word ready to be spoken 
gently, ‘that you really think I have treated you | seemed to tremble on her lips; but I took no no- 
ill,—that I have ceased to love you,—I, who have | tice. My jealousy was like an actual, haunting 


presence, which never forsook me. 


It was the sum 


i which to make our Christmas presents. 


The first day of December, my mother gave | lit 


the other was a carnation pink, Grace’s favorite 
| flower. 
I liked the sentiment of the forget-me-not; but 
| after all, Grace was so fond of pinks. I could 
| not make up my mind, nd I went away to think 
| of it over night. 

The next morning I hurried back, hardly cer- 
tain yet which I wanted. Iasked if I might see 
the two little lockets again. 

“One was sold last night,’ the clerk answered, 
‘but here is the other,”’ and he took out of the 
show-cease the locket with the carnation. 

So the matter had been settled for me. I 
handed ont my twenty-dollar gold piece; for, af- 
ter all, this was the first Christmas present that 
I had purchased; received my change and the 
tle silver locket, and went home 
It was Saturday, and there was no school, I 
ith embroidery patterns, and 
tried to plan what T conld make, and what I 
| could buy with the reat of my money; but all the 
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time I was really trying to settle the question in 
my own mind whether I should have my daguerr- 
otype—for it was im the old days of daguerro- 
types—put into Grace’s locket. 

I said to myself, ‘‘Perhaps she does not love me 
enough, now, to want it.’ But iu my heart I 
knew that she loved me as much as ever, and 
that it was only my wicked pride which hated to 
admit that I was wholly in the wrong. 

I was sitting in the room where my mother was 
sewing — poor, patient mother, with so many 
weary stitches to take always—and my aunt was 
reading. Suddenly my aunt looked up. 

“Here is something I want to read to you, sis- 
ter; I think it so well said.’’ And then she read: 

***There was an old custom in Egypt of carry- 
ing a dead body round on its way to burial, and 
stopping before the doors of all who had been its 
enemies that there might be a reconciliation be- 
fore the last long parting. Would it not be well 
to do that earlier? What if by a common con- 
sent all human differences had to expire with 
each old year, and a new page begin with the 
new? Would we not be careful, having felt the 
soreness of estrangement, to keep the new year 
fair?’ ’”’ 

The words struck me with a strange force and 
meaning. What if I should wait too long before 
I let Grace know not only that I loved her, but 
that I believed in her love? Would any sacrifice 
of such a poor thing as my pride be too much to 
make to atone to Grace for all the pain I must 
have cost her? 

You will think my simplest course would have 
been to go to her at once, and tell her all that I 
felt. But I have told you that I was an imagina- 
tive child. There was something in me that de- 
lighted in scenes and crises—in doing things in 2 
story-book kind of way. It would soon be 
Christmas eve, and Grace would be expecting 
nothing from me. How charming it would be to 
go to her with the locket, and surprise her with 
that and my visit at the same time. 

That afternoon I got my daguerrotype taken, 
and put into the locket. The man who took it 
gave, with his soft brushes, a little rose to my 
cheeks, just a tint of blue to my eyes, and a little 
golden warmth to my hair. 

I secretly thought it a pretty picture, and I 
don’t think from that time till Christmas eve 
there was one waking hour in which I did not 
plan afresh what I should say to Grace, and how 
she would look, and what a touching and beauti- 
ful scene it would be, altogether. 

At school, however, I held myself more care- 
fully aloof from my friend than ever. I was so 
desperately afraid that I should be led to antici- 
pate the grand reconciliation I had planned. 
Grace looked sad, and Lused to think, sometimes, 
paler than usual; but if I believed, as I did in my 
heart, that the sadness was on my account, I 
comforted myself by thinking how soon I should 
chase it all away. 

Christmas fell that year on Thursday, and that 
whole week there was no school. Wednesday 
night, just at twilight, we had finished our after- 
noon meal, and I asked my mother if I might 
carry my present to Grace and stay there for a 
little while. She consented, and told me she 
would send for me at nine o’clock. 

I took a good look at the locket before I put it 
into its little box lined with pink cotton wool. I 
thought how delighted Grace would surely be 
with it; and I was glad it was the carnation one, 
and not the forget-me-not, for I fancied it would 
please her better. 

Shall Lever forget that clear yet tender win- 
ter twilight through which I walked the half 
mile between my house and Grace’s? The west 
still held the glow of the sunset. Thesky was 
cloudless, and in the east the evening star hung 
tenderly, as if to watch what might befall on earth 
this night of nights. 

I knocked at the door, when at last I reached 
the house. I never used to knock, but I had been 
such an infrequent visitor of late. Mary, 
Grace's half sister, opened the door, and I saw 
that her face was all swollen as by long weeping. 

“Tam glad you have come, Carry,”’ she said. 
“We were going to send for you. Grace wants 
you. She is very ill with pleurisy. She has 
been ill two days, but we never thought of dan- 
ger until to-day,” 

“Danger!”’ I think that was the most awful 
moment of all my life. I knew then that she was 
going away from me; and at the same time I 
knew, better than I had ever known before, how 
dearly I loved her, how dearly she had always 
loved me. 

‘*May I speak to her?’’ I whispered. 

“Yes, the doctor says it will not hurt her. You 
may go in now.” 

I found my darling in her own room. Her 
mother was there, and her cousin Edith sat by 
the fire. Grace put ont her hands. 

“How do you do, Carry? I’m glad you've 
come.”” 

The very same old words of our first meeting; 
only now they were spoken plainly, but in a 
hoarse, strange voice, not like my Grace's. 

**May I see Carry quite alone?’ she asked, and 
the others went ont. - 

I sank on my knees beside her, and it seemed 
to me my heart broke, then and there. She 
spoke faintly, and with diffienlty, but she drew 
herself along and rested her head against mine. 

‘Don’t grieve so, Carry,”’ she said. ‘“Talways 
knew you loved me. Did you think I didn’t 
know? But I couldn't be unkind to Edith.” 


“No, and I was a wretch; a wicked, wicked 
girl; but I did love you all the time. See, I got 
this for you three weeks ago,” and I opened the 
little silver lecket, and laid it in her hand. 

“O Carry, it was just what I wanted most,” 
she said. ‘Your dear face! I will make them 
leave it on me, if I die, dear, and I sitll not be 
so lonesome with that face on my heart. J had 
something, too, for you.” 

She drew out from under her pillow another 
little silver locket, the forget-me-not locket. So 
it was she who had bought it, even before I 
bought its mate. There was under its glass a 
long tress of her soft, shining black hair, and a 
hair chain was attached to it. 

“The chain is my own hair, too, dear; I braid- 
ed it for you, myself. It is very strong, and I 
thought you would like it. I did not know I was 
going to leave you when I made it; but it will 
make you think of me when I am gone.”’ 

She was so much calmer than IL 
scarcely speak at all. 

“Are you”’ 
sentence I had begun. 

“Yes, dear, I think so; and I dare not be sorry 
when the Father in heaven says ‘Come;’’ but I 
should have liked to be happy again, for a while, 
with you.” 

Her mother came back then, bringing the doc- 
tor. They sent me out of the robm, and when, 
soon after, they came out together I heard the 
doctor say that she was sinking fast. 

“Oh, let me stay with her this one night,”’ I 
cried, ont of the depths of my broken heart, 





| ‘please, please let me!”’ 


“Do let her, if you can,’”’ said Mary’s gentle 
voice, and the doctor answered, — 

‘Yes, let her stay, if you like; nothing can do 
any harm now.” 

So I stayed through that long night, and we all 
watched round Grace’s bed together. Sometimes 
she was in sharp pain, which it agonized us to 
witness. Then she would seem to sleep the 
heavy sleep of exhaustion. From time to time 
she spoke to one and another of us, some tender, 
thoughtful sentence. Once she drew Edith’s 
hand and niine together, as we stood near her, 
and said, quite clearly,— 

“You both loved me. For my sake, love each 
other.” 

And once she said, but that was when it was 
almost morning,— 

“Will it not be a good day to be born into 
heaven, the day on which our Lord was born 
here?’’ 

It was the stillest chamber. We all tried to be 
quiet, and to keep back all signs of our sorrow 
for her dear sake; and we saw, or thought we 
saw, upon her face the light of some new dawn 
of glory. 

Towards the end, her mind seemed to wander 
a little. She said over and over, in a dreamy 
kind of way,— 

“Oh yes, I knew always—I never doubted.” 

The window shades were pulled high up, and I 
eaught sight of a rosy flush above the eastern 
hills. Just then, as if in answer to some voice 
we did not hear, she cried out strongly, “Yes! 

res ”” 

And then she turned to us, as one who sets out 
upon a journey, and bade us, one after the other, 
good-by. 

“Carry, last,” she said; and spoke to all the 
others, even to her mother. Then she turned to 
me, with the light upon her face by which I shall 
know her when I meet her among the angels, 
“Cahwy, Cahwy!”’ 

It was the old childish name when she could 
not speak plainly—the name by which she had 
adopted me when she and I were only four years 
old—and as it crossed her lips a sudden ray of 
dawning struck them, for 

“The morn of the nativity had just begun to break.” 

With that dawning Grace was born into another 
world than ours. The lips which the first sun- 
beam kissed were already cold. 

They buried her, as she had requested, with my 
Shristmas gift wpon her heart. My face went 
down with her into the silence below the grass 
and the snow. 

I have never laid aside her last gift, the little 
silver locket with the forget-me-not on its cover. 
If there is any good in me at all, if I have striven 
ever so feebly to uproot from my heart the evil 
weeds of jealousy and injustice, God only knows 
how much of it I owe to this my talisman, my 
silent monitor. 

Especially do I look at it every Christmas 
morning, and think of heron whose frozen beau- 
ty that Christmas morning of long ago looked in. 
And still, though so many years have passed, do 
I miss her sorely. 

Does she miss me also, in her far, blessed 
home, and bend to listen to the chant in which 
souls that aspire on earth and souls that rejoice 
in heaven alike may join—‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men’’? 

sicshans ilies dipsistiesattinn 
“THE FATHER OF THE MAN.” 

The childhood of Nobliug, the man who tried 
to assassinate Emperor William of Germany, il- 
lustrates Milton’s lines: “The childhood shows 
the man, as morning shows the day.’’ While at 
school he was very clever, but very disreputable. 
An English paper says: 





He was selfish, mean and cowardly, thought of 


™ With care I sought to scan each deed 


I could 


I could not say the rest of the | 











nothing but the acquisition of power and money, 
and openly declared that these were the only two 
things worth having. His school-fellows thought 
him clever, but his teachers could make nothing 
of him, and set him down as narrow-minded, ob- 
stinate and addle-pated. His two distinguishing 
passions were a love of notoriety and a craving 
for the possession of destructive weapons. In 
his case the child seems really to have been the 
father of the man. 





—_—~<@»>—_—__-__ —-- 
For the Companion. 


FOR HIS SAKE. 

At morning dawn my heart resolved, 
This day I’ll make 

A steadfast aim to do all things 
For Jesus’ sake. 

The day filled up with busy toil 
Passed quickly by, 

And night, with all its quiet time, 
Was drawing nigh. 


Of might or mind; 

Alas! one act for Christ alone 
T eonld not find. 

Yet, Lord, [ know these worldly cares 
Are thy design; 

My powers of mind, my strength and will 
Should all combine 

To meet these cares thou sendest me 
From day to day, 

And then fulfil them every one 
The best I may. 


But in them all let love to Christ 
My impulse be, 
My highest purpose and delight 
To honor thee. F.E. P. 
— se 
For the Companion. 


PETER IN TROUBLE. 


A party of boys and girls—perhaps we should 
call them young gentlemen and ladies — were 
gathered around a centre-table one evening, 
amusing themselves with simple games, when 
there came a tap at the parlor door. 

They all cried, ‘‘Come in!’ and in an instant, 
Peter, the village simpleton,—almost the village 
pet,—stood before them, his hat on the back of 
his head, and his loose limbs hanging even looser 
than usual. His dull eyes had a strange light in 
them, and he was panting in a way that showed 
he was under some great excitement. 

Peter was the property of a certain not over- 
brilliant Aunt Peggy, who went out washing and 
scrubbing, or, as the sign read, ‘“‘Washing and 
house-cleaning taken in, and going é6ut done 
here.” 

The poor woman sometimes called Peter her 
son, sometimes her nephew, and he ealled her 
marm or aunty, just as he pleased. The boy was 
strictly conscientious and truthful, but he often 
got into trouble from his sheer simplicity. 

“Phew!” he cried, wiping his brow. ‘“‘Is your 
father to home, Miss Helen?’’ 

“No, Pete; he’s gone off four miles to marry a 
couple,”’ replied the minister’s daughter. 

“Fury!” was the excited exclamation. ‘“‘What 
am I goin’ todo now, I'd like to know? I wanted 
to ax him a question on ’ligion!”’ 

“Oh, then I'm your man,” said Fred Parker. 
“Ask me.”’ 

“You? You aint no better than I be myself! 
I see you playin’ cards onct. I don’t do that, nor 
dance, nor play the fiddle, nor go sleighridin’ 
with girls, nor go courtin’, neither, nor nothin’ 
else wicked. I’m piouser myself than you be!’’ 

“Peter, I don’t do any of those things. Ask 
me,”’ said the minister's quiet young daughter. 
‘Some one’s been teasing you.”’ 

“Miss Helen, isn’t it right to tell the truth 
always ?”’ 

“Certainly it is, Peter.’ 

“Mis’ Dea. Simms says ’taint; and I told her 
I'd jest come up and ax the minister.” 

“TI don’t think Mrs. Simms said that,’ replied 
Miss Helen. 

“She did, too.” 

‘What thade her say it?’ 

***Cause I told Dr. Bently that she said he was 
an old granny-doctor. So when he didn’t come 
to look arter the deacon’s newrology the nex’ 
day, she sent arter him, and he sent back word 
that she better send to Wilton for the new boy- 
doctor there, if she thought he was ‘an old gran- 
ny.’ And the deacon’s been hollerin’ ever since, 
and nobody to®elp him; and she says it’s all my 
fault for tellin’ the truth! But I will tell the truth, 
"less your father forbids me! Just as soon as I 
hear a thing, I run off and tell it exactly the 
same.” 

**How could you tell the doctor any one called 
him a granny-doctor? You ought not to repeat 
what you hear one person say about another per- 
son if it will hurt any one’s feelings. That is 
wrong!”’ exclaimed Helen. 

“I told the doctor cause "twas the truth, I tell 
you! S'pose I'm goin’ to lie to please him? No, 
nor her neither; not while I’m pious, I won't. 
Miss Crippy told me an awful pretty story in her 
shop yesterday. Want to hear it?’ 

“Oh yes,” the girls cried; and one of them 
gave him a seat. 

“I went into her shop to buy a gingerbread 
sogeron hossback. She had an old one in the top 
pane of the window, that she’d owned years and 
years, I guess. She took it down and blew off 
the dust, and then rubbed it to get off the fly- 
specks; and then she give it to me free gratious, 
without takin’ my cent for it. 

“It rained so there warn’t no customers in, and 
she give me a cheer to sit down in, and then she 
preached at me to be a good boy, And never tell 
a lie. She said the gingerbread gentleman on 











hossback was Gineral Washington, and that he 
was a sample for boys ’bout lyin’. Once his 
folks had a cherry-tree, and he had a hatchet; 
and onct’’—— 

“O Peter, Peter, don’t! Do spare us! We've 
heard it a thousand times before!” cried the girls 
and boys, amid peals of laughter. 

“Have?” asked Peter, in surprise. “I s’pose 
it’s in the Bible, then, though I haint never hearn 
it read in church. I wish the minister would 
hurry home. He wouldn’t let ’em put me in 
prison for tellin’ the truth, would he?’ 

**‘Who’s going to put you in prison?” asked one 
of the boys. 

“They was talkin’ about the two fires, at the 
store, last night. Ben Harris said the new min- 
ister of Lenham set fire to his church, so as to 
make ’em build a new-fashioned one; and that 
Dea. Watson sot fire to his house and barn to get 
the insury company to pay him for them. 

“The fellows all laughed; but I went straight 
over to Watson's, and told Mis’ Deacon how it 
was; and that he ought to confess and repent; 
and this mornin’ Ben Harris shook me most to 
death, and tore my clothes most off o’ me, and 
says he’s going to have me put in prison,—an’ it’s 
for tellin’ the trath!’’ 

The thought of a prison was too much for the 
poor fellow; and he burst out into loud wails and 
sobs, 

*‘Don’t mind Ben; he couldn’t put you in prison 
if he wanted to. You've got too many good 
friends to stand by you, Peter,” said a kind 
young fellow. 

“O Master Harry, that’s the worst on’t! I 
haint got no friends no more, only you here, and 
the minister!’ cried Peter. 

“Why, there’s Mrs. Denham’s family. They've 
clothed you and looked out for you for a long 
time,’’ said Miss Helen. 

“Oh, but they’re turned agin me, too! I heerd 
an old woman tell my mother that Miss Kate 
Denham was five years older than Mr. Gray that 
she’s going to marry. So, next day, I see him 
in a crowd of gentlemen and I says, says I, ‘Mr. 
Gray, Miss Kate’s five year older than you be.’ 
He looked mad at me, and all the gentlemen 
laughed; and this morning Master Tom Denham 
said if ever I come into his yard agin, he’d lick 
me within an inch o’ my life. Somebody told 
my mother I'd most broke up that match, ’cause 
Mr. Gray said Miss Kate told him she was only 
twenty-five. Idon’t wonder he’s mad with her 
for tellin’ a lie; but I don’t see how the very 
folks that teached me not to lie is all abusin’ me 
for tellin’ the truth. But I don’t care if I have 
to go to prison, I won't lie for nobody. Would 
you?” 

“No, Peter, I wouldn’t; but you must not re- 
peat everything you hear,” said Helen. 

‘‘Why not? My Sunday school teacher says I 
must always tell the truth.” 

“You must tell the truth whenever you tell 
anything. But you should not tell what you hear 
other people say, always, even if it is the truth,”’ 
said one of the boys. 

“Shouldn’t, ha? I must lie part of the time, 
must I?’ asked the simple fellow ironically. ‘‘I 
reckon you’ve been gittin’ some new-fashioned 
gospil, haint you?” 

*‘No, Peter, but you've heard, haven’t you, 
that the truth isn’t to be spoken at all times?’’ 
asked Miss Helen. 

“Is that in the Bible?’ 

“No, but it’s an old saying,” replied Miss 
Helen. 

“I don’t go by old sayings. I goes by the Bi- 
ble, and I'm ’stonished to find a fine, ’ligious, ed- 
icated young lady like you, tryin’ to teach a 
poor, simple fellow like me to lie!’’ 

“But, Peter, my poor fellow, you offend people, 
by repeating what you hear, and you ought not 
to repeat anything that will hurt people’s feel- 
ings, when it is not necessary,” said the young 
lady. 

“Course, Loffend ’em! Didn't Christ and the 
apostles ’fend Scribes and Parasites? No, Miss 
Helen, I’m bound to stick to my ‘ligion and your 
father’s preachin’, if I loses every friend I got.’’ 

‘But, Peter, you needn't tell lies. When you 
hear anything that you think would hurt the 
feelings of another, just keep still and say nothing 
about it,’’ said his friend. 

“Oh ho! Hide up a lie in my heart, ha, and 
keep it there? That don’t look like the right 
thing to me.”’ 

It was no use talking to the simple fellow. His 
final reply was, ‘‘I’ll tell the truth if I get hung 
for it. Ido wish your father would come home. 
I used to lie like fury fore I come to this town 
and learned better in Sunday school and meetin’. 
Now I’ve got principles into me, and I'm goin’ to 
stick to ’em—if I aint so smart as some folks!”’ 
and he cast a withering glance at the party round 
the table. 

Nevertheless, Peter got a flogging a day or two 
after for sticking to what he called his principles. 
He bore it like a man, and declared, even in the 
midst of his sobs and tears, that he wouldn’t lie 
if he died for it. 

No one can help honoring Peter for insisting 
upon doing what he thought was right. But his 
thinking he was right, did not make him right. 
He hai no right to be a tale-bearer. He was 
right in wishing to be truthful—but he was 
wrong in repeating what he heard, when it could 
only wake trouble, and do no good. It is ax 
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wicked to repeat av unkind remark to the person 
about whom it has been said, as it is to tell an 


untruth. 
+e 


For the Companion. } 


THE PONY-RIDER AND INDIANS. 

Twenty-five years ago, before the shining rails of 
the Union Pacific railway had brought San Francisco 
within a week’s journey of the Atlantic coast, impor- 
thnt mails were carried from St. Joseph, Missouri, 
to Sacramento by a postal system, called the “‘pony- 
rider”’ service. 








There were eighty riders and four hundred ponies | 
in this service. These when on duty made a scatter- 
ing procession through forests and over plains and 
mountains, forty of them fiving east, and forty west, 
day and night. 

At regular intervals on the route were stations, 
where the riders changed horses, and the interven- 
ing distances were made at the swiftest speed of 
which the animals were capable. The riders were 
generally men of light weight, and all their equi- | 
page was of the lightest possible description. They 
wore jockey, tight-fitting suits, skull-caps and light 
racing shoes. The saddles were of the.lightest ma- 
terial, and the horses were all valuable, high-bred 
animals. The mails, which were small and light, 
because of the high rates of postage, were carried 
strapped around the riders’ waists, under their cloth- 
ing j 

The rider whose adventure I am about to relate 
was a rather diminutive man, weighing about one 
hundred and ten pounds, and was known on the route 
simply as “Chubby.” 

He was quick in his movements and bright in intel- 
lect and an excellent horseman. Every muscle in 
his lithe little bedy was like well-tempered steel. 
Chubby was a favorite of the company, not only on 
account of his faithfulness, but because of his cour- 
age and willingness to undertake any dangerous ser- 
vice. 

At that time the plains abounded with hostile 
Indians, and many and startling were the adventures 
of the intrepid pony-riders. Chubby had never en- 
countered a hostile Indian, but he had been fired 
upon from ambush. As he escaped unhurt, he was 
wont to think of the incident as a pleasant reminis- 
cence, rather than otherwise. 

His later adventure occurred as follows. At ten 
o’clock one dark night, while going west, through 
central Kansas, he arrived at “Steel Plate,’ one of 
the change stations. | 

The mail-agent at the station informed him that | 
the Indians had raided a settlement about three | 
miles south of the trail, between that point and | 
“Black Kettle,” the next station, and had cut off | 
communication between the two places, and that the 
mail-carrier who should have reached Steel Plate | 
that day, from the West, had not been heard from. | 
He also informed Chubby that the rider who had | 
reached Steel Plate the day before had not dared to | 
make the trip between there and Black Kettle until 
his (Chubby’s) arrival. 

“Who is he?” Chubby inquired. 

“It’s Johnny Scully,” replied the agent. 

Chubby Jaughed. Scully was a big, red-headed | 
Irishman, the tallest man on the line. He talked in | 
a deep, bass voice, wore fierce whiskers, and looked | 
like a man whom a whole tribe of Indians might try | 
in vain to intimidate. | 

“Where is little Johnny?’ Chubby asked, ‘If he’s | 
going to Black Kettle with me, he’s got to be ready 
inside of five minutes.” 

Scully was found, and he tried hard to dissuade 
Chubby from undertaking the perilous ride. But 
the little fellow was obstinate, and finally Scully got 
upon his horse, with a very ill grace, and both set 
out for Black Kettle. 

The night was dark when they started, much to the 
satisfaction of both of them; for if the redskins were 
abroad, darkness was their only safety. The steed 
which Scully bestrode was a spirited Morgan, who 
minded his weight as nothing, while Chubby’s was 
one of the best on the line, a “Royal George” stal- 
lion. Both animals were used to the road, and can- 
tered briskly through the darkness with sure-footed 
speed. 

The riders had proceeded but a few miles, how- | 
ever, when the moon rose, casting a bright light over | 
the smooth prairie beneath them, every spot on | 
whose surface was plainly visible from the elevated 
table-land over which the path led. 

“JT don’t like this,” said Scully, suddenly reining | 
in his horse. “The Indians are between here and | 
Black Kettle. We've seen their smoke all day, If! 











they were on the prairie, we could see them now. 
We can’t see them, so I know they’re in ambush in 
the hollow ahead. You may risk it by going through 
there if you’ve a mind to, but I’ve got a wife and 
children, and I’li throw up my place on the mail and 


| be called the biggest coward on the plains before I'll 


ride into certain death with my eyes open.” 

Chubby saw that it was useless to argue with him, 
and he accordingly started on alone. Scully watched 
him a few moments, aud then turned his horse’s head 
towards Steel Plate. 

The hollow towards which the pony-rider was going 
needs a word of description. The mail route was 





laid out over a high hill, which at this point declined 
abruptly into the hollow. In order to make the de- 
scent possible for a horse, a “dug-way”’ about five 
feet in width was cut down the declivity. Conse- 
quently, on one side rose a heavily timbered hill, 
while on the other the land sloped, almost perpen- 
dicularly, to a narrow gulch between two hills. In 
the bottom of the guich was a small stream which 


} even in midday could hardly be seen through the 


thick underbrush. A better spot for an ambush 
could hardly be found. 

As Chubby reached this spot his nerves fairly vi- 
brated with excitement. In telling of the adventure, 
he said he could hear his heart thump. He was as 
positive he was running into ambush as if he had 
seen the Indians. 

The first intimation he had of their presence was 
the sound of a rifle-shot, and Royal George sprang 
into the air and fell dead. 

Chubby no sooner felt the horse falling under him 
than he sprang to the ground. There was but one 
way of escape for him. Above were the Indians. 
Five hundred feet below was the gulch and a chance 
of concealment in the bushes. It was his only hope. 

Throwing himself on his side, he actually rolled 
over the side of the hill. So quick were his motions 
that the horse had hardly fallen before his rider had 
disappeared over the verge of the path. 

Five Indians sprang from concealment, and, not 
daring to attempt the descent, commenced firing in 
the direction of the rapidly receding figure of the 
white man. He might have been shot then had not the 
moon, by a special providence, as he firmly believes, 
gone under a cloud. 

A moment after he crashed into the bushes of the 
gorge, where he lay with his head in such a whirl 
that he felt as if the hollow were upside down and he 
were falling up to the place where he left the Ind- 
ians. A feeling of vertigo also oppressed him; but 
it wore off, and then he began to be painfully aware 
that his body had received severe bruises in his 
descent. 

He lay where he fell till the dim light of morning 
began to make objects around him visible. Then he 


| crawled deeper into the underbrush, intending to go 


through the gorge and come out on the open prairie, 
hoping thus to throw the Indians off his trail. 

As he neared the narrow outlet between the hills, 
he heard a slight rustling in the bushes, and imme- 
diately dropped down on all fonrs. After a moment, 
however, he crept towards the stream to reconnoi- 
tre. 

The next moment a heavy weight fell npon him, 
and he felt his arms pinioned. He struggled des- 
perately, but the savage—for his captor was an Ind- 
ian—pushed his face into the soft mud of the creek- 
bank till he was almost smothered, and then dex- 
terously tied his hands with a whip-cord, probably 
stolen from some prairie teamster. 

Having thus secured his prisoner, the Indian pulled 
him to his feet, and looked him over, apparently 
wondering that so small a person should make such 
a desperate resistance. 

Chubby describes the Indian as a very tall savage, 
with stooping shoulders, wearing a pair of bihe-jean 
overalls and a plaid shawl. The shawl was tied 
around his body by a woman’s ganze vail, twisted 
into a string. Those two articles of his dress had 
probably a tragic history. 

On his head the savage wore a battered silk hat, 
which was decorated with feathers, and his feet were 
encased in regular Indian moccasins. 

Truly a noble-looking object was this untrammelled 
child of the wilderness! For arms the redskin carried 


| a muzzle-loading rifle, or carbine, a long knife and 


a small hatchet of civilized manufacture, such as 
carpenters call a lath-hatchet. 

After scrutinizing him, Chubby's eaptor motioned 
him to walk in the direction from which he came, 
following him so closely that escape was impossible. 

In this way they proceeded through the gorge and 
out on to the prairie, where they were met by a band 
of tive braves with six squaws and a dozen children, 
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Chubby’s captor seemed to be the chief, and the cap- 
tive learned from one of the Indians, who spoke a 
little English, that his name was “Sleepy Bullock.” 

Chubby quickly came to the conclusion that these 
Indians were not the ones who had raided the settle- 
ment, as they were so few in number, and were encum- 
bered by their squaws and pappooses. Then, too, 
they were unmounted. They were probably a band 
of “Diggers,” who followed in the wake of a more 
powerful party, hoping, in the confusion consequent 
upon a raid, to gain some advantage themselves. 

It is difficult to conjecture their object in capturing 
the white man, as they did not treat him cruelly, 
nor evince any intention of killing him. It is possi- 
ble he was merely held as convenient for a hostage 
or ransom in case of future necessity. 

After being joined by their chief, the party set out 
towards the south. A string about four feet long 
was attached to the whipcord which confined Chub- 
by’s hands, and the task of leading him was consigned 
to an old squaw, who also carried a young pappoose. 
At the beginning of the march, she was about to sad- 
dle the pappoose upon the prisoner’s back; but 
Sleepy Bullock vetoed this, much to Chubby’s joy. 

“If you ever want to feel smal/,”’ said Chubby, “just 
wait till you're led around with a string by a greasy 
old squaw, like a lamb with a blue ribbon. When- 
ever I'd lag a little, she’d jerk the string and chirp 
to me as if I was an old horse.” 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, the Indians 
stopped for the night. Chubby was now searched, and 
most of his clothes were taken away. The mail-bag 
was also discovered, and soon the braves were busy 
tearing the postage-stamps from the letters. With 
these they proceeded to adorn themselves,—not ac- 
cording to the rules of any Decorative Art Society. 

In one of the letters Sleepy Bullock found a photo- 
graph, which, after admiring, he hung around his 
neck by a string. It was the picture of an elderly gen- 
tleman, and was probably sent by a father in the East 
to some far-away son, who little imagined into what 
rude hands it would fall. 

Later in the day, the braves went out on a hunting 
expedition, leaving Chubby, who was tied with his 
back to a tree, alone with the squaws and their off- 
spring, all of whom evinced a great interest in him, 

The Indians had flat noses. Chubby’s was of a 
Grecian cast, and several of the dusky ladies flattened 
that organ by pressing a finger on it. Still holding 
it in this position, they would step back an arm’s 
length, and regard him with head on one side, and a 
critical eye. 

As they seemed to enjoy this, and repeated it sev- 
eral times, Chubby grew desperate, and bit one of his 
tormentors’ fingers. Thishad a good effect, for after 
that they experimented with a hatchet-handle. 

When the braves returned, Chubby was given his 
supper, and was then allowed to sleep, his hands and 
feet being securely tied. 

The next day was a repetition of its predecessor. 
The Indians kept on towards the south, Chubby still 
in charge of the squaw, who fed him at noon with 
her fingers. 

The third day, a drove of buffaloes made their ap- 
pearance ot somextistance,and braves, pappooses and 
squaws joined in a hunt, leaving Chubby and his 
jaileress alone. 

The squaw was anxious to see the sport, and she 
therefore tied her 
prisoner’s tether 
to a tree, and still 
keeping him in 
sight, went alittle /\ 
distance to watch f 
her companions. 
Getting interest- + “- 
ed, she finally left 
him altogether. 

Now was his 
chance. He picked 
the knot which 
held him to the tree 
with his teeth, and 
Dy a gymnastic 
feat, brought his 
hands over his 
head, and untied 
the whipcord as he 
had the other knot. 
He had now only to 
untie his feet; but 
his hands and arms 
weresonumbfrom , 
confinement thatit * 
was half an hour 
before he could use 
them. 

When, at last, 
liberty rewarded 
his efforts, he 
crawled on his 
hands and knees 
for four or five 
miles, till he came 
to the back track 
of the buffaloes, 
where he knew he 
would be likely to 
find white hunters. He was successful, and met 
friends the next morning. 

F. MARSHALL WHITE. 
—- ——— _ —<+@» —-—- -——— 
THE WORKINGMAN’S LIBRARY. 

The London correspondent of the Philadelphia 


Times notices the fact that a workingman has be- | 


come a Member of Parliament, and gives the cause 


of this elevation. He writes, ‘The M. P. adverted | 


to, the first genuine workingman who ever entered 
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the House of Commons, is a miner, and from the age | 


of ten until the last few years worked in the pit. 


«¢Glancing at his modest library,’ says a critic who } in musical sounds.’ 


describes his prosperous and happy life, ‘one sees at 
once that history, poetry, political economy and po- 


litical science have almost equally engaged attention, | that music may utter. 


| 


| 


| 








so much could be said? Where is the fashionable 


| lady or gentleman who would care to look into any 


one. of those books beloved by the Northumbrian 
miner? 

“This man has been helped to one of the most con- 
spicuous positions in the kingdom, a seat in the House 
of Commons, by his studies and reflections. He en- 
joys the confidence and esteem of those whose confi- 
dence is worth having.” 


dienes sil ip ert ects 
For the Companion. 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH. 

The first performance of the oratorio of the Mes- 
siah justifies the custom which associates it with the 
charities of Christmas. It was given in Dublin; 
April 13, 1742, in aid of distressed prisoners contined 
for debt. Like the Christ, whom it commemorates, 
the oratorio proclaimed “the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.” 

The composer of the Messiah, George Frederick 
Handel, was born at Halle, Germany, Feb. 23, 1685. 
He sang before he could talk plainly. His father, a 
physician, was alarmed, for he had a poor opinion of 
music and musicians, As the child grew, nature as- 
serted that he would be a musician; the father de- 
clared he should be a lawyer. 

Little George was kept from the public school, be- 
cause the gamut was there tanght. He might go to 
no place where music would be heard, and no musi- 
cal instrument was permitted in the house. 

But nature, aided by the wiser mother, triumphed. 
In those days musical nuns played upon a dumb 
spinnet, that they might not disturb the quiet of 
their convents. It was a sort of a piano, and the 
strings were muffled with cloth. One of these spin- 
nets was smuggled into the garret of Dr. Handel's 
house. At night, George would steal up to the attic 
and practise upon it. But not a tinkle could the 
watchful father hear. Before the child was seven 
years of age he had taught himself to play upon the 
dumb instrument. 

One day Dr. Handel started to visit a son in the 
service of 1» German duke, George begged to go, as 
he wished to hear the organ in the duke’s chapel. 
But not until he ran after the coach did the father 
consent. 

They arrived at the palace as a chapel service was 
going on. The boy stole away to the organ-loft, and 
after service, began playing. The duke, recognizing 
that it was not his organist’s style, sent a servant to 
learn who was playing. The man returned with the 
trembling boy. 

Amazes his Father. 

Dr. Handel was both amazedgand enraged. But 
the duke, patting the child on the head, drew out his 
story. ‘You are stifling a genius,” he anid to the an- 
gry father; “this boy must not be snubbed.” The 
doctor, more subservient to 2 prince than to nature, 
consented that his son should study music. 

During three years the boy studied with Zachau, 
the organist of the Halle Cathedral. They were 
years of hard work. One day his teacher said to 
George, “I can teach you no longer; yon already 
know more than I do. Yow must go and study in 
Berlin.” Berlin was at once attracted to the 
youthful musician by his playing on the harp- 

sichord and the organ. But the death 
of his father com) elled him to earn his 
} daily bread. Willing to descend, that he 
14 might rise, he became a violin player of 
minor parts, at the Hamburg opera house. 
i] The homage he had received prompted his 
4 vanity to create a surprise. He played 
badly, and acted as a verdant youth. The 
members of the orchestra sneeringly in- 
formed him that he would never earn his 
salt. Handel, however, waited his oppor- 
tunity. One day 
the harpsichordist, 
the principal per- 
son in the orches- 
tra, was absent. 
The band thinking 
it would be a good 
joke, persnaded 
Handel to take his 
place. Laying aside 
his violin, he seated 
himself at the harp- 
sichord, amid the 
smiles of the mu- 
sicians. Ashe 
touched the keys 
the smiles gave 
place to looks of 
wonder. He played 
on, and the whole 
orchestra broke in- 
to loud applause. 
From that cay an- 
til he left Ham- 
burg, the youth of 
nineteen led the 
band. 

Handel's ex- 
traordinary skill 

.* 
as a performer was not wholly due to genius. He 
practised incessantly, so that every key of his harpsi- 
chord was hollowed like a spoon. 


MUSICIAN. 


A Musical Epic. 


Handel's greatest triumphs, as a composer, were 
won in England. But the music-loving Irish of Dub- 
lin had the honor of first welcoming his masterpiece, 
the Messiah. Such was the enthusiasm it created 
that ladies left their hoops at home,in order to get 
one hundred more listeners into the room. 

A German poet calls the Messiah “a Christian epic 
* The expression is a felicitous 
description of its theme and style. It celebrates the 
grandest of events and with the sublimest strains 
The great composer com- 


for Mill and Macaulay, Froude and Carlyle, are seen | manded, and all the powers of music hastened with 


to jostle on the shelves with the great poets. 


song and instrument to praise the life, death and 


«<¢The well-marked pages show, too, that the vol- triamph of the Christ.. No human composition ever 
umes have not been placed in their present position | voiced, in poetry or prose or music, such a masterly 


for mere ornament.’ 


conception of the Virgin’s Son as that uttered by 


“Are there houses in fashionable London of which ' this magnificent oratorio, 
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The sacred Scriptures furnish the neiies The | 


seer’s prophecies, the Psalmist’s strains, the 
evangelist’s narrative, the angel's song, the re- 
deemed’s anthem, are transferred to aria, recita- 
tive and chorus. The sentiment is as majestic as 
the music is grand. He who sought out the fit- | 


Seized by a mortal illness, Handel vations ae a 
wish that he might die on Good Friday, ‘‘in hope 
of meeting his good God, his sweet Lord and Sav- 
jour, on the day of his resurrection.”” ‘This con- 
solation, it seems, was not denied him. For on his 
monument, standing in the Poets’ Corner of 
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a HANDEL’S MESSIAH. 


ting words had studied his Bible, and he who | 
joined tothem musical sounds dwelt in the re-| 
gion of the sublime. 

All the emotions are touched by the oratorio. 
Words and music quiver with fear, utter sorrow, 
plead with pathos, or exult in the joy of triumph. 
A symphony so paints a pastoral scene that the 


shepherds of Bethlehem are seen watching their | 


flocks. One air, “‘He was despised,’’ suggests 
that its birth was amid tears. It was, for Handel 
sobbed aloud while composing it. It isthe thren- 
ody of the oratorio. 

The grandeur of the Messiah finds its highest 
expression in the “Hallelujah chorus.” ‘I did 
think,’’ said Handel, describing, in imperfect 
English, his thought at the moment of composi- | 
tion, “‘I did think I did see all heaven before me, | 
and the great God Himself.” 

When the oratorio was first performed in Lon- 


don, the audience were transported at the words, | 


‘The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’’” They all, 
with George II., who happened to be present, 
started to their feet and remained standing until 
the chorus was ended. This act of homage has | 
become the custom with all English-speaking 
audiences. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth,”’ 
ody that never grows old. Years ago we heard | 
Jenny Lind sing this song. Dressed in plain: 
muslin, with scarcely an ornament, she seemed, 
as she sang, 2 white-robed impersonation of the 


faith which had passed into knowledge. Her| 
melodious voice, as sympathetic as «2 mother’s | 


caress, her phrasing, the emphasis she gave to the 
pregnant words, became a terse exposition of the 
patriarch’s faith—‘Though worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.”’ 


The Messiah moves with sustained majesty un- | 
It is as the flow of «a mighty river. | 


to the end. 
Scarcely has the silver trumpet ceased vibrating 
its startling announcement, 
raised,’’ when the oratorio gathers up its strength 
for one final burst of exulting song in the mag- 
nificent ‘Amen chorus,” Striking the ear as a 
sharp thunder clap, the last ‘‘Amen’’ 
the prophetic suggestiveness of its sudden end- 
ing. That, it says, which the voice of song and 
the unison of instruments hath declared, yea, 
even more, shall be. 

“You have Biven the audience an excellent en- | 
tertainment,” said & patronizing nobleman to | 
Handel, at the close of the Messiah’s first per- 
formance in London. ‘‘My lord,’ 
grand old composer, with dignity, “I should be 
very sorry if I only entertained them; I wish to| 
make them better.”’ 


A few years before his deati: Handel was smit- | 


ten with blindness. He continued, however, to 
preside at his oratorios, being led to the organ, 
which, as leader, he played, by a lad. One day, 
while conducting his oratorio of Samson, the old 
man turned pale and trembled with emotion, as 
the bass sung the blind giaut’s lament: “Total | 
eclipse! no sun, no moon!’ As the audience | 
saw the sightless eyes turned towards them, they 
were affected to tears. 


is the mel- | 


“the dead shall be} 


is sublime in | 


replied the | 


Westminster Abbey, is inscribed: ‘‘Died on Good 
| | Friday, April 14, 1759.’’ 
| Itis in harmony with the fitness of things that 
| the remains of the great tone master should rest 
among the dust of the masters of English poetry 


—@>—_—__——_ 

AWN EXCITING TRIAL. 
There has seldom been a more touching and 
exciting scene than that which took place, a few 
| weeks ago, in the criminal court at St. Petersburg. 

Eleven men and five women, charged with be- 
ing Nihilists, and with having committed the grav- 
est crimes punishable by the law, appeared at the 
| bar of the court, and stood their trial. Some of 
these prisoners were far from ordinary persons. 
| Of the men, several belonged to the higher and 

more intellectual walks of life; others came from 
| the trading class; one or two were peasants. 

The most noticeable of the female prisoners 
was a fair young girl, not yet twenty, with a 
comely aud innocent face, the daughter of a mil- 
itary officer. Another was a middle-aged wom- 
an, rough and forbidding in appearance, but 
| brave and cool, who passed through the terrible 
ordeal without a tremor or the twitching of a 
muscle. 

These men and women were charged with be- 
ing conspirators against the Empire. One of 
‘them, a tall, stalwart man, with a resolute coun- 
| tenance, by no means wanting in refinement, 
| was declared to have been concerned in the at- 
| tempt to kill the Czar by the blowing up of the 
dining-rooin of the Winter Palace. 

The other prisoners were proved to have be- 
longed to that section of the Nihilists who have 
| pledged themselves to employ fire and murder in 
carrying out the objects of the conspiracy. 

The court was crowded, and the spectators 
watched breathlessly the course of the trial. As 
| proof after proof fastened guilt upon the doomed 


|} men and women, the scene became intensely dra- 
matic; and when one after another of the prison- 
ers boldly avowed their crimes, as if they were 
| proud of them, it became certain that their fate 
was sealed. 

It transpired that these men and women, com- 
| ing from all the social ranks, had deliberately sep- 

arated themselves from all ties of society and of 
| blood, and had made the most solemn vows to 
give themselves, body, soul and mind, up to the 
terrible conspiracy to overthrow the Czar and his 
rule. 

Thus ready to sacrifice liberty and life in this 
| gloomy cause, they stood up, one after another, to 
receive the dread sentences of the law, and each 
; one bore bis or her doom with the courage of a 
hero and the resignation of a martyr. 

Five of the prisoners were condemned to death ; 
five—among them tle young girl—to a life-term 
of imprisonment: and six were sentenced to exile 
| amid the dreary wastes of Siberia. 
| Itis hard for us who live in a free country to 

| conceive how men and women who are intelli- 
gent, and well-to-do in worldly fortunes, could 
thus sacrifice comfort, happiness, family, and 
even life itself, to attain an object so distant, so 


| people suffer. 








| strange one indeed which forbade us to celebrate 








difficult, and apparently of so little importance 
to themselves, as the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. 

But the fact, brought before us so vividly in 
this tragic trial, that there are thousands of such 
persons in Russia, shows how dreadful and grind- 
ing must be the tyranny under which the Russian 
No such conspiracy would be pos- 
sible in a country that was anything like free. 

One of these prisoners, after bravely receiving 
his sentence, told the court that the Nihilists re- 
sorted to violence and terrorism because the 
Government had first used the same means toe 
crush the people. They only fought the Empire 
with its own weapons. 

“If you had allowed us to meet freely,”’ said 
he, “‘and discuss and present our grievances, we 
should not have aimed a blow at a single haman 
life.” 

This is undoubtedly true. To violently sup- 
press the liberties of the people is to feed and 
nourish conspiracy, and to encourage secret mur- 
der and crime. It is this lesson that the rulers 
of Russia have yet to learn; but it may be that 
they will not learn it until it is too late, 

+r 
For the Companion. 
IN TWILIGHT. 
“I'm so big, mamma,” and the little hand 
Marked where her brown head reached against the wall; 


“Don’t hold me, mamma, I don’t need your arm 
Around me; such a large girl cannot fall.” 









The twilight shadows gathered o'er the hills, 
A childish figure nestled close to me; 
“I’m such a little girl,” she pleading said, 
“Please, mamma, tike your baby on your knee.” 


F lushed warm with youthful hope and pride, 
“The world is ours to have and hold,” we cry; 
“We'll conquer it alone; no help we need ; 
Courage like ours fails not of victory.” 


But when the shadows of declining years 
Over our pathway fall, we humbiy pray 
“Dear Father, take us in thy sheltering arins, 
Weare such children, put us not aw 
SALLIE Joy WHITE. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
We, of this generation, would think a law a 





Christmas because such a festivity would be to 
the dishonor of God. Whien, however, our fore- 
fathers came to New England, they were resolved 
to do away with everything that had the least 
flavor of what they called ‘“Popery.’’* They 
looked upon the Church of England as little bet- 
ter than the Roman Catholic Church; and sternly 
forbade every holiday and saint’s day in the 
English and Papist calendars. 

Christmas was, however, a hard festivity to 
abolish. The original settlers had no wish to ob- 
serve it; but some of those whocame tothe colony 
later did celebrate it. Accordingly, in 1659, the 
General Court of Massachusetts tried to put a 
stop to the practice. The record reads thus: 

“For preventing disorders arising in several places 
within this jurisdiction, by reason of some still ob- 
serving such festivals as were eo ng A kept in 
othe: communities, to the great dishonor of God and 
offence of others; itis therefore ordered by this court 
and the authority thereof, that whosoever shall be 
found observing any such day as Christmas, and the 
like, either by forbearing of labor, feasting, or any 
other way, upon any such account as aforesaid, ever 
such person so offending shall pay for every such 
offence five shillings, as a fine to the county.” 

This Jaw remained in force until 1681, when it 
was repealed. For some years before this, how- 
ever, there had been a strong pressure upon the 
leaders of the colony to relax it. A fast-day was 
appointed in 1678, to pray to God ‘‘that He would 
not take away His Holy Gospel;’’ and that the 
civil and religious liberties might be preserved. 
When at last the law was repealed, the change 
caused great grief to some of the more sturdy op- 
ponents of ‘‘Popery.”’ Judge Sewall wrote in his 
diary in 1685: 

“Xr 25, Friday. Carts come to Town, and Shops 
open as is usual: some somehow observe ye day; but 
are vexed, I believe, that ye Body of ye People pro- 
fane it; and bleased be God, no authority yet to com- 
pell them to keep it.” 

“Xr’’ means December, of course; Decem being 

the Latin for ten. The good judge—for he wasa 

good man, although extremely bigoted—rejoiced 
that the carts came to town on Christmas Day; 
and he rather gloated over the vexation of those 
who did observe. jt at seeing others profane it. 

Customs asain greatly in the two cen- 
turies since the time of this law; but in New Eng- 
land, the change iu public sentiment with regard 
to Christmas has taken place very largely dur- 
ing the last thirty years. Even now there are 
some persons who stoutly resist the tendency, 
otherwise universal in Christendom, to celebrate 
the day. But this feeling is gradually wearing 
away. 

Christmas is accepted as the anniversary of the 
birth of our Saviour. Whether it is the true an- 
niversiry or not does not matter. It is easy 
enough to bring facts which prove to some minds 
that the Roman Christians merely adopted a pa- 
gan festivaland made it the feast of the Nativity, 
—the anniversary of Christ’s birth. Others hold 
that it is the real birthday of our Lord. 

It may be said, however, that even if this is 
not the true anniversary of Christ’s birth, the day 
is unknown; and as it is fitting that the coming 
into the world of One whose whole life is an ex- 
ample, whose word is a law, and whose death is 
the hope of a large part of the human race, should 
be celebrated, this day may properly be set apart 
for this purpose, and made a religious, civil and 
soeial fenst dav 

The observance cannot be too general. To 
most Christians it will always be a day of festiv- 











ity and rejoicing. With the young, it is a glad 
occasion, and one which, as they grow older, will 
be always associated with the receiving of gifts, 
such as in after life they will find equal pleasure 
in bestowing upon the younger generation. 


———+or- 
AN INDIAN DEACON. 


The Marshpee Indians in Massachusetts were the 
first among the Indian tribes that were brought under 
Christian influences, and who profited by civilized 
modes of life. Great interest was at one time felt in 
them; and a fund was raised for the establishment 
in the tribe of a church, and for the support of a 
pastor. As with all Indians, and in fact with all de- 
eaying races the world over, strong drink was used 
whenever it could be obtained. Not a few of these 
Indians, however, so far lived their new religion as 
to abstain fromthe use of intoxicating liquors and 
to conduct themselves as good citizens, which was 
greatly to their credit. 

There was @ vacancy in the pastorate of the little 
chureh, and the committee at Boston who had charge 
of the fund for the support of the pdstor, sent a young 
clergyman named Stone to preach as a candidate for 
the position, and afterwards another named Fish 
The Marshpees preferred the latter as a preacher; 
but meantime the committee had decided to give Mr. 
Stone the place. One of the Indian deacons jour- 
neyed to the city to remonstrate against the decision 
of the committee. This he did in a King-Philip-like 
harangue, but the committee was not influenced by 
his appeal, and told him Mr. Stone was the best man 
for the church,— 

Vell, vell,’’ said the worthy Indian, 
of native pathos, “if we ask ye for a Fish, vill ye 
give us a Stone?” 

Upon that the matter was reconsidered, and Mr. 
Fish was sent. 

Mr, Fish was a very good man, and rather eloquent 
asaspeaker. Perceiving the weakness of his Indian 
hearers for strong drink, he gave a series of rousing 
temperance sermons. 

The Indian deacon was observed to get very restive 
under these sermons, though he did not openly ob- 
ject tothem. At length a Mr. Brooks of the congre- 
gation one day asked him how he liked Mr. Fish. 

“Oh, ver vell; Fiss ver good man.” 

But Mr. Brooks adroitly turned the conversation 
to the subject of Mr. Fish’s sermons, and then the 
Indian gave an emphatic opinion — 

“I do vish Mr. Fiss never preach any more “bout 
rum. Only make me want some all de time. Me 
try hard not drink. Try hard not tink of rum. If 
Mr. Fiss never say anyting *bout it, I go to meetin’ 
and not tink of it. But he keep talkin’ *bout rum, 
talkin’ ’bout rum, talkin’ *bout rum. An’ evvy time 
he say rwm in he sermon, make my mouth water so 
me no set still in my pew.”’ 

This same Indian deacon was—after he had learned 
to read—a very diligent reader of sermons. Once a 
clergyman from a distance preached in Mr. Fish’s 
place, and after service, Mrs. Fish asked the deacon 
how he had liked the discourse. 

“Ver vell,” he said, ‘me always like that sermon.” 

“Always like it?’ said Mrs. F——, in surprise, 
“did you ever hear Mr. G preach it before?” 

“No, marm, me never hear him preach it,” replied 
the Indian, indifferently. 


“Then, pray, what do you mean by ‘always like 
it’?”” 





“Oh, me read it in Doddridge a good many time.” 
niall iin 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 


Dr. J. G. Holland not long ago called attention to 
the large number of women who were studying art 
in this country, painting portraits, historical pictures, 
landscapes or flowers on china, in the vain hope of 
earning a livelihood, who never had earned a dollar. 
He proposed wood-engraving as a substitute for these 
lofty attempts, stating that there was constant de- 
mand in this branch of art for work not only of the 
finest quality, but the most inferior, such as bill- 
heads, and borders for pages, etc., etc. 

We know that Br. Holland’s statements are true. 
Young girls and women in New York and Philadel- 
phia and in Boston are to-day earning a comfortable 
living by engraving these commonplace but necessary 
designs, while others, more ambitious, sit month after 
month in their studios, with their landscapes and 
genre pictures, without a buyer. 

It is pitiful to see the eagerness with which these 
would-be artists seize upon each new popular fancy, 
and flood the market with vases, painted horseshoes, 
necklaces or pear|-shells, all in vain. 

The cause of failure with most women is that they 
aim too high. A girl, belonging to a family of strait- 
ened means, wishes to do something to earn her own 
living. Sheis right. No true woman is content to 
become a weight upon an old, hard-worked father or 
young brothérs who some day will wish to marry. 

Now, for a boy of no decided talent or skill there 
are a thousand commonplace ways of earning his 
bread. Only a very few men of genius succeed as 
authors, artists. But a girl flies at only the highest 
mark. She writes poems or essays for the best mag- 
azine; or she studies art, and opens a studio. She 
would feel insulted if you should suggest to her that 
she engrave maps or advertising cards, or design 
carpets. 

There are many women writing wretched trash for 
the papers, one article out of a hundred being ac- 
cepted, who could earn a good income by sending 
pies or home-made pickles into the markets. There 
are starving artists whose pictures will never find 
purchasers, but whose hats are marvels of beauty. 
But who shall dare to hint that nature meant them 
for cooks and milliners? 

The true course fora girl is to consider—as her 
brother has done—what she can do best. In that 
line, and no higher, lies her path to success. 

SUR nee CaN ea TOeN 

Iup.—Imp now means a young and inferior devil, 
ora mischievous fellow rather inclined to the bad. 
But formerly it was ased in the sense of scion, or off- 
spring. Bacon, in his “Pathway unto Prayer,’’ thus 
uses the word “imp:” “Let us pray for the preserva- 
tion of the King’s most excellent Majesty, and for 
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the prosperous success of his entirely beloved son 
Edward our Prince, that most angelic imp.” 


+or— 





THE FATAL DRUG. 

About eight years ago, a wealthy shoe-manufac- 
turer in New York, 2 man of education and influ- 
ence, was attacked by neuralgia. To relieve the 
pain, his physician gave him morphine in large and 
continuous doses. 

The patient was a German, and had the strong 
physique of his race. He had never been ill a day in 
his life, and was a coward when attacked by pain. 
At the slightest threat of a return of his disorder he 
resorted to opium, until its use became a fixed habit. 

His mind soon became affected by the drug. He 
made fatal blunders in his affairs. Sharpers took 
advantage of his weakness, and in six years he was 
left without either property or business. 

He removed his family to poor lodgings, obtained 
work as a cobbler, and managed to support them for 
another year. No entreaties of his wife, or reason- 
ing of his friends, however, could induce him to give 
up the use of opium. He lived as in a dream, and 
appeared unconscious of the disasters which had 
overtaken him. 

At the end of a year, his wife, reduced to actual 
want, deserted him with three children, but he saw 
her go with the same apathy. About six months ago 
he was refused work, and being unable to pay his 
weekly bill, was turned penniless and hungry from 
his wretched boarding-house into the street. 

He now suddenly awoke to a sense of his condition. 
Staggering into the office of one of his old friends 
that morning, with the ghastly, corpse-like face 
which belongs to the victims of opium, he cried,— 

“IT am a beggar, Hoyt, and I am dying. It is 
opium that has done this, Could none of you stop 
me? None of you?” 

For the first time, the wretched wreck of a man 
understood how he had murdered himself. 

“I will never touch it again,’”’ he said. 
again the man I was.” 

He was carried to the hospital, where he lay for 
two months suffering indescribable agony. But he 
persisted in his resolve. No tortures could induce 
him to take a grain of the accursed drug. 

Ife had the help of the best physicians in New 
York, to regain his lost life and manhood, 
was too late. 


“T will be 


But it 
The horror of his suffering became so 
great that doctors and nurses urged him to allay it 
by the poison which had become a necessity to him. 
But he clenched his teeth when they forced it upon 
him. 

“I will be again the man I was!’’ was his passionate 
ery. Sohe went cut into that awful darkness into 
which let us hope God's mercy followed him. 

+o - 
A SEVERE REBUKE. 

There is an indignation which is holy, and an anger 
that is without sin. It flashes sometimes from the 
most merciful of men when they stumble over some 
hypocrite’s greed. Few had a more gentle spirit 
than the late Dr. Muhlenberg of New York. But 
his tender heart could glow with ire, and his soft 
words give place to strong expressions, when inhu- 
manity crossed his path. 

One day, during the Civil War, a poor woman came 
to him iu great distress. She was the wife of a vol- 
unteer, and had failed to receive her usual remit- 
tance. Her landlord had threatened to turn ler into 
the street for not paying her rent. The kind clerg;- 
man, learning who her landlord was, remarked,— 

“Ou, I know him well. Be comforted; I will see 
to it.” 

Going to him, he found the rich man engaged in 
counting a quantity of gold. Describing the poor 
tenant’s distress, the doctor asked Dives to release 
her from paying the quarter’s rent. 

“Impossible,” he answered. “L've nothing to do 
with it; my agent attends to such matters. My busi- 
ness would be demoralized by such interference.” 

“Nay, but the poor woman occupies your house,” 
gently remonstrated Dr. Muhlenberg. “She has 
paid you regularly until now, and will probably be 
able to pay in future, if she receives money from 
her husband.”’ 

“Yes, yes, that may be all true, but the thing can’t 
be done; it is not business.” 

“Well, then, give me one of those gold fpieces for 
her.” . 

“By no means. I want every one of them to make 
up asuu I’m going to put in the bank.” 

“Well, sir,” said Dr. Muhlenberg, rising to go,— 
his indignation had already risen,—*I would rather 
take my chance for the kingdom of heaven with the 


poorest, meanest, dirtiest beggar in the streets of | 


New York than with you!” 

On a similar occasion, he broke forth into these 
strong words, “I am no apologist for Mariolatry, but 
I would rather fare with Bridget, saying her ‘Hail 
Mary,’ than with O!d Rent Roll, her*master, groan- 
ing over her idolatry—himself a worshipper of Mam- 
mon. Granting the idolatry, hers may be venial, 
compared with his, in, the cye of the Discerner of 
Spirits.’’ 

+o 
ALWAYS AT ONE’S BEST. 

Charles James Fox, one of the first of English 
statesmen, would have been spoiled, intellectually, if 
nature had not done better by him than his own 
father. Lord Holland did his best to ruin his bril- 
liant son, by taking him from school and from col- 
lege, and sending him into continental circles, noto- 
rious for gayety and vice. But the boy’s mental gifts 
were such as would not be spoiled. Hehad too much 
good staff in him, and too strong a will. The edu- 
cation denied him under competent teachers, he at- 
tained by self-application. 

He adopted the rule early in life to always do every- 
thing he undertook at his best. If he played at chess 
or tennis, he was bound to hold his own with the 
most expert players. If he wrote verses for society, 
he polished them to the last degree, like Pope and 
Gray. If he learned a language, ancient or modern, 
he was not content till he was master of its nicest 
idioms. He excelled in carving meats, game and 
fish, and was noted for his elegant taste and rare suc- 
cess in gardening. When he was Secretary of State, 
he spent much time in improving his handwriting, 
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that the public documents might be easily read by all 
who had access to them. 

But, unfortunately, his moral nature was not so 
strong against temptation as his mental. He became 
a gambler, aroué,and ahard drinker. With a power 
of intellect such as but few statesmen of his day pos- 
sessed, he was the least trusted by the people. They 
feared the influence of the brilliant but immoral man, 





A SERIAL STORY 
by J. T. TRowsrIbcE will be given in the 
COMPANION, commencing with the first issue in 
January, 1881, and continued through the months 
of February, March and April. 

It is a story of absorbing interest, charmingly 
told, full of dramatic power, and unexceptionable 
in its moral tone. We congratulate our sub- 
scribers on the pleasure in store for them in the 
reading of this admirable Serial. 


LEARNING A GERMAN TITLE. 

The old court-house of Cincinnati was once the 
amusing scene of a sinart lawyer outwitting himself. 
Lawyer Collins prided himself on his wit and astute- 
ness. The agent of Herr Alexander, the magician, 
was indicted for robbing his employer. The indict- 
ment alleged, according to legal phraseology, that he 
“of the goods, chattels,and moneys of one Freder- 
ick Alexander, did steal, take, and carry away.” 
Collins, who had been retained for the prisoner, 
wished to quash the indictment on the ground of fa- 
He called “Herr Alexander,”’ asa wit- 
nes3 to prove the variance, and the following exami- 
nation took place: 

“Are you the magician, Herr Alexander, and is 
that the name you are known by?” asked Collins. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Alexander. 

“That willdo,” said Collins. “I now move to quash 
the indictment and discharge the prisoner. The in- 
dictment alleges the money to belong to Frederick 
Alexander, and I have proved that his name is Herr 
Alexander, This is a fatal variance.” 

“Stop a bit, Mr. Collins,” said the prosecuting 
attorney, smiling at the lawyer's self-gratulation; 
“T'll examine the magician. What is your name, Mr. 
Alexander?” 


“Frederick Alexander; that is my true Christian 
and surname,” 

“That will do.”’ 

“But it won't do, Mr. Prosecutor!’ exclaimed Col- 








lins, starting to his feet. ‘“‘Now, witness, is not your 
real name Herr Alexander?” 

“Why, Mr. Lawyer,” replied the witness, “don’t 
you know that Herr means Mister, and that Herr 
Alexander means Mr. Alexander?” 

“No, I did not know,” said Collins. 
myster-y to me. Is that so?” 

“That isso. Herr is only a German title for mis- 
ter,”’ answered the witness, amid the laughter of 
judges, lawyers and spectators, amused that the 
smart counsel had sat upon a hornets’ nest. The 
trial went on and the prisoner was convicted. 


“That was a 


catenin 
ROUGH TREATMENT. 

A half-century ago, or more, children were seldom 
coddled. They were treated, on the contrary, in a 
rough-and-ready way, to which few parents would 
now resort. An incident told of an English clergy- 
man, who lived during the first decade of this cen- 
tury, illustrates the harshness of the measures then 
used towards the little ones: 


He found, one day, his five-year-old son playing on 
the margin of a pond which he had been forbidden 
togonear. Stealingup quietly behind the culprit, 
the father seized his little boy by the legs, dipped 
him head foremost in the water, laid him on the 
bank, and walked away. The frightened child was 
left to recover from the shock as best he could. 

An English author tells how he was served a simi- 
lar trick by command of his parents. His father’s 
house stood on the banks of the river Wear, which 
was the fairyland of his infancy. Every morning in 
the summer, when the nursery-maid had awakened 
him, he watched her movements. If she left the 
room fora moment, he crept down stairs in his night- 
gown, and ran through the garden to the water-side. 
His delight was to catch the sticks which floated 
down the stream, and start them in a contest of speed. 

As several severe colds resulted from this amuse- 
ment, his parents determined to put a stoptoit. So, 
one morning, as he stood watching the race of the 
black and white sticks, he was plunged by an unseen 
hand into the stream, and left floundering therein 
for a few moments before being taken out. 

Of course the parents in both cases saw the danger 
of allowing two such little children to go alone to the 
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water’s edge. But the manner of enforcing their 
commands was severe, to say the least. Some chil- | 
dren would not have survived such heroic treatment. | 


———__ +o, 
A SAVAGE’S TEST. 

It may be that a civilized executive seeking for 
good men to serve the public might learn a lesson | 
from this “civil service examination” held by a | 
partly civilized savage: 


adopted a shrewd method of deci which of his 
two sons should succeed him. As tli€y stood before 
him as he lay sick unto death, he suddenly addressed 
himself to the elder, saying,— 

“Shortland, take down that gun and shoot the 
white man standing outside the hut.” 

The youth was about to obey the order, readily 
enough, when his brother intervened with,— 

“Why should you kill the man? what harm has he 
done to us?” 

Then said the old chief, “Yes, that is right. 
have what is wanted—sense and discretion. 
will take my place when I am gone.” 

And so the succession was settled. 


William Thompson, the once ide Maori chief, 


You 
Vou 


ee a “I : 
A PRETTY FAMILY. 

The wild playmates of nature love liberty, and 
must have it, But even the most timid of them will 
come to the call of human kindness. 
lustration: 


A young lady had a chamber in the third story of a 
lofty house, near an extensive park. Early in the 
winter, a beautiful flying squirrel took refuge be- 
tween the window blinds ond glass. 

She gave the little stranger a kind reception, by 
feeding him with nuts and other dainties, leaving it 
to go to the woods and return at pleasure. After a 
time he brought a companion to share in his luxuries, 
and then another, until the colony amounted to nine ; 
or more, who were furnished by their kind hostess | 
with homes for their shelter, and wool for their, 
bedding. 

They made occasional visits to the park. They 
showed no fear when the window was raised for the 
curiosity of strangers. They seemed as conscious of 
safety as they were of comfort and luxury of living.— 
Western Rural. 


Here is an il- 











The Success of Scribner’s Monthly 
is unprecedented in the history cf American liter- 
ature. Founded only ten years ago, it attained 
with its issue for November, 1880, the enormous 
circulation of 125,000 copies. 

To those who take but one leading periodical, 
SCRIBNER 8 offers special attractions, as covering 
a wide range in literature, science, and art, keep- 
ing its readers well] abreast of the times, and stor- 
ing up for them iu its volumes, if preserved and 
bound, an encyclopedia of the age in which we 
live. During 1881 it will have serial novelettes 
by Mrs. Burnett, author of ‘That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s,’’ Geo. W. Cable and other leading writers. 
There will be papers on Parisian, English, Amer- 
ican, Dutch and Russian Art, magnificently illus- 
trated by the greatest living artists, essays by 
Stedman and others. 

To enable new subscribers to secure Part I. of 
“Peter the Great,”’ the following special offers 
are made: 

Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner’s for $5.00. 
_ For $5.00, ScrrpNER’s Monruty for the com- 
ing year, beginning with November, and the pre- 
vious nine numbers, February to October, 1880. 

Two Bound Vols. and a Subscription for $7.50. 

For $7.50, SckipNER’s for the coming year, 
beginning with November, and the previous 
twelve numbers, elegantly bound (two vols, ). 

Apply to book or news dealers, or the publishers. 

Regular price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 

ScriBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 
100 SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 

transfer pictures, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, ibe; or 
the lot for Hi. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


TRY HOOD'S FRENCH COLOGNE ! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
6e., 15e., 25c., 37e, 50c., and $1.00. 











OPERA GLASSES Gold Spectacles and Eye- 

3 Glasses, Microscopes and 
wepared objects. Largest stock. owest price. Ll- 
ustrated Price List free. 


R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia. 


PRINTING PRESSES LARCE and SMALL 
Holiday Presents for the Boys. 
NATIONAL PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE CO. 
10 Barclay Street, N. ¥Y. Send stamp for List. 


o&VERY MECHANIC | 


the Improved 8 Indicator, in- 
cluding Steel Cap for poimted centres. Acenrate and of a 
convenient size. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Tne TANITE COMPANY, 21 Doane Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS! BULBS! Quality the Highest! Prices 

the Lowest! New and liberal 

club terms. “plendid flower seeds, 

fresh, prize strains, fine novelties. Gladiolus, Dahiias, etc. 

Fine bulbs, best varieties trne to name. New catalogue 
free; send for it. 


E. WYMAN, Jr., Rockford, Il. 
“A GENTS WANTED. Old canvassers and wide- 
awake boys for the only Boy’s Life of Garfield, 


“LOG CABIN TG WHITE HOUSE.” 


By author of “Bobbin Boy,” “Pioneer Boy,” ete. Published 
since the election. Forevery boy under 80 years. 416 pages. 
Elegant 12mo, $1 50. Secure Agency, and double your win- 
ter’s income, Agt’s’ terms, etc., free. Jas, H. Earle, Boston, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
GOLE 


PENs. 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 























Send for Price-List. 


Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealersin U. 8. 


2 for both sexes, at Oberlin Col- | 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. | 


Expenses very low. Terms open 4 
Address J. B. T. MARSII, Sec, 


whl pajdlily 


There is no other Commercial School in the country 
that is held in so high esteem by the betterclass of business 
men, that is patronized by somature and caltivated a class 
of pupils, or that has so large a number of graduates in Ju- 
crative and honorable positions. Board $1 to $2 cheaper 
than elsewhere, Send for Circular. Son 

L. L. WILLIAMS, President, Rochester, N.Y. 


~ BSTERBROO! STEEL 
























Popular Nos.: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. 5 26 John St., New York, 


FREE! est, cheapest and best 
a musical monthly.” As an 


extra inducement we will sei.d the Nov. and Dec, Nos. of 
this year free to all who subscribe now for 1881. Also 3 
musital premiums. Every No. contains 12 pieces. Thus 
in the 14 mos, you obtain 168 35c. pieces, or 858.80 worth 
for only 50. mos. 50 cts. (cash orstamps), Musical 
Honrs Pub. Co., 23 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Protruding Toes! 
Soiled Stockings ! 
Damp Feet ! 


SHOE BILLS DOUBLE 
WHAT THEY NEED BE. 


All these ills prevented by Parents purchasing Shoes for 
their children’s wear with the 


BLACK TIP | 


UPON THEM. 


Ask for them when purchasing, and see that they are 
stamped 8. T. Co. 











usicai Hours for Noven 
ber contains 12 choice vocal and | 
instrumental pieces by the best 
composers, Over Yompan- 
ion readers have sent for Musical 
llours, and all who take it are | 
recommending it to their friends 
as the “largest, handsom- 














SHOPPING 


BY MAIL 


A TRUE SOURCE OF ECONOMY. 


Ladies in all towns of the United States can get the ben- 
efit of the lowest market prices by buying their Dry Goods 
of us. We have the largest Retail Establishment in the 
United States, and carry the most varied assortment of 
goods of every class, from ajl the manufacturers of repute 
in the world, Our system of filling ordefs is perfect. Every 
order receives the most careful and prompt attention by 
experienced attaches, Our sole motive js to please our cus- 
tomers. We neither misrepresent nor deal in worthless 
articles. You can 


SAVE MONEY 


By sending for onr Comprehensive 


CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS, 


Which is sent free to any address. 





Write to 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0, 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








YOUNG LADIES all over the country are making 
collections of pretty advertising and business cards. They 
can find nothing superior to our “Art Cards.”’ We print 
them from steei plate, in six different designs, and will 
send the whole set to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of 12 cents in postage stan. ps. 

OF 


. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


E| C/K/E|R|S’ 
P|E EIC\T 
BiA 
P/O EIR 


PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 

AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER ‘1 HIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., N. ¥. 
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GOOD BREAD which no hands have touched is se- 
cured by the use of STANYAN’S PATENT BREAD 

IXER AND EKNEADER. If not supplied by your 
nearest house-furnishing store, address DUTCHER TEM- 
PLE CO., Sole Manufacturers and General Agents, Hope- 
dale, Mass. 





THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearis and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 


| the Indexical Silver Soap. Sold everywhere. Sample 
| by mail 15 cts. 


Made only b 


1 y 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


ROMA 


Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. “Y 

LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MERCHANTS: 

You can get CHOICE GOODS cheap by writing us an 
order on a Postal Card for our PRICE LIST, which en- 
ables you to 

ORDER .GOODS BY MAIL, 


the best way, and see the many kinds of Merchandise we 
keep for sale, at surprisingly low prices. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 
55 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Pegaain Vigti 


piece, 
ed = fine bow with irery ane 
silvered frog, in violin box. Book and Instruction, 
nieces TY inclnding all of Pinafore. By express 
for @3.50, Satisfaetion guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Instruments of this quality are often sold as high as 810. 
A chance to get a fine instrument for so small a sum is sel- 
dom offered. Order at once, end seenre a great bargain 
Address G. H, W. BATES & CO., Importers, Boston, Mase 




















For the Companion. 
UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


She stood before the chimney-place, 

A little maid of winsome grace, 

And watched the great flames leap and dance, 
With merriest mischief in her glance. 


Along the floor, across the wall, 

The fire’s bright light did flash and fall, 
And for the moment made the roogn 

Of grimmest Puritanic gloom 


Shine with a festal glow and gleam 
In every nook, on every 

Of solid oak; and on the snow 
Across the road it seemed to throw 


Its gay, inviting radiance, 

ere oaken shutters gave a chance 
From heart-shaped loopholes rudely cut, 
Or from some crevice left unshut. > 


“Good Master Matthews holds perchance 
A feast to-night,” one said askance, 
Who hastened by. “A feast of saints; 
No wicked revelry attaints 


“Our godly brother,” answered back 
A guest, who, following on the track 
Of beaten snow, quick overheard 

This flippant tone and jesting word. 


Low laughed the merry jester there 
Beneath his breath. “If I could share 
Good Master Matthews’ cheer to-night,” 
He whispered soft, ‘I'd see a sight 


“Worth half a year of pangs and pains, 
Or priestly penance for the stains 

Of heedless sins; but I, alack! 

Iam a foolish youth, too slack 


“Of solemn sighs, too rife with mirth, 
To be a Puritan of worth, 

And Master Matthews’ bidden guest 
On such a@ night as this—’tis best 


“Perhaps; for if sweet Mistress Ann 
Should Jook a laugh, as I’m a man 

I should so follow suit, they’d gaze 
And gaze at me with shocked amaze. 


Meantime, within ood wants there 
H #0 gaily by, this fair 

And winsome Mistress Ann did face 
Good Master Matthews in disgrace. 


*Twas when the twenty candles’ light 
Flared suddenly upon a sight 

Taboo to Puritanic eyes,— 3 
“What, what,” good Master Matthews cries 


With heat and haste, “this mummery here 
Beneath my roof!” “But, cousin dear, 
’Tis Christmas Eve, you know, and so 
This holly wreath and mistletoe 


“T brought from over seas”-——- “What then ?” 
He ewift returns. ‘“These godly men 

And dames, who are my guests to-night, 
Scorn all such tricks that would bedight 


“Such sacred things with vain ado.” 

Here Mistress Ann returned, “I, too, 
cousin, am I not your guest, 

With right to courtesy the best ?” 


Struck dumb with this reproach he stood. 
Who hesitates is lost. “Ah, good 

My cousin, leave it all to me! 

Laughed Mistress Ann right merrily. 
“I'll take the blame, I'll take the shame, 
I promise you, and with my claim 

Of latest guest from over seas, 

I'll stake my word I’ll conquer these 


“Grim Puritans, good cousin mine! 
Now let us make the candles shine 
Anew, for here they come.” She ran 
Like any deer, this Mistress Ann, 


Just here, and laughing, stood beneath 
The mistletoe and holly wreath. 

The first who entered there was he 
Who ruled the town, and held the key 


Of state. His brow was grave, his coat 
Was graver still,—once at his throat 

And wrists clung raffles of fine lace. 

*T was in the old days, when a lofty place 


He held at court,—the godless days 
Of early youth’s poor vain displays. 
“My sooth, he is a ae 
Under her breath quoth Mistress Ann. 


“He knew my mother once, and me, 

He held me once upon his knee 

In childhood days,” she smiling thought; 
Then all at once she blushing caught 

His questioning gaze. ‘I’m little Ann.” 
She sweetly said. @ grave, stern man 
At this relaxed his visage grim; 

The Puritan precise and prim 


Slipped like a mask, and, as he should, 
He bent and kissed her where she stood. 
The twenty candles flamed and flared, 
The twenty guests in silence stared. 
Then rose a murmur, shocked and low,— 
They'd spied the branch of mistletoe! 

As meek as any dove she stood, 

This Mistress Ann, to breast the flood 


Of blame that broke, when, “Let it pass; 
She’s but a child,—a foolish lass,” 

A voice declared to be obeyed. 
Something within the voice betrayed 


A latent laugh to Mistress Ann. 
She looked, and in a moment's span 
Read there behind his visage grinr 
Fall pardon for her saucy whim. 
“In sooth he is a goodly man, 
And not so very grim,” quoth Ann; 
“He loved my mother once, and me, 
He held me once upon his knee.” 
Nowa Peery. 


— +? 
For the Companion. 


IMPRESSED. 


**And I have loved thee, Ocean!’ wrote Byron, 
in one of those religious moods that now and 
then flitted across his soul, prompting him to ad- 
dress it as 
“Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form glasses 

in tempests.. . 
The image of eternity—the throne of the Invisible——” 

Such moods not unfrequently visit irreligious 
men as they gaze upon nature as seen in sea and 
mountain. One such came upon Edwin Forrest, 
the actor, as he stood, one winter’s day, on a point 
putting out from Cleveland into Lake Erie. His 
companion was 2 Mr. Ellsler, the manager of the 
Cleveland theatre, who narrates the incident. He 
says,— ‘ 

“Forrest stood on the extreme point looking out 
over the dreary waste of water. The violence of 
the wind had lashed the bosom of Lake Erie into 
foam, and breakers dashed in centinually with a 
sullen and angry roar, the whole making a scene 
at once desolate and grand. 

‘The sharp wind seemed ta ga through me, but 











Forrest did not notice the icy temperature. His 
attention seemed to be riveted on the Jake. He 
| stood in silence fora long time,—it seemed an age 
to me,—and then he turned suddenly and said,— 

‘* *Elisler!” 

** ‘Well, sir.’ 

‘* ‘Are there any infidels in this town?” 

“I saw that Forrest was serious by the expres- 
| sion of his face, but the question wis so unex- 
| pected that for a moment: I:-hardly knew what to 
| answer, but finally I replied,— 

‘* ‘I don’t know, but I suppose there are.’ 
‘**There was another long silence. Forrest, with 
a grave face, was again looking out over the mad 
waters, and apparently had forgotten that he had 
spoken tome. My curiosity to know what was 
in his mind was aroused, and after a time I 
asked,— 
‘Why do you want to know?’ 
| ‘** ‘Because,’ said Forrest, slowly and solemnly, 
| ‘if there are any infidels, let them come here and 
| look upon this magnificent element and then go 
home and pray.’ No more was said, and we con- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





tinued our walk.” 
| ——+-—— 
AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

| A Boston merchant dying, left among his papers 
a parcel of unpaid bills against poor debtors, with 
| & written suggestion to his sons that perhaps the 
| claims might as well be destroyed, as collecting 
|them would undoubtedly cause distress. The 
| young men made a careful schedule of the claims, 
' and placed a large proportion of the debtors’ names 
on the “forgiven list’’—never intending to collect 
'them. One day, shortly afterwards (says one of 
the brothers), an aged man entered the office, say- 
|ing he had come to pay an old debt. He was 
from Cape Cod, and his bowed form, and humble 
dress, and hard hands indicated that his life had 
been one of struggles and sorrows. My brother 
(says the narrator) turned to his desk, and found 
the old man’s name on the ‘‘forgiven list.’’ 


| ‘Your note is outlawed,” said he; ‘‘it was dated 
twelve years ago, payable in two years. Nointer- 
est has ever been paid; you are not bound to pay 
this note. We can never recover the amount.”’ 

| “Sir,’’ said the old man, “I wish to pay it. It 
is the only heavy debt I have in the world. It 
may be outlawed here, but I have no child, and 
my old woman and I hope we have made our 
peace with God, and wish todo so with man. I 

| Should like to pay it.”* 

And he laid his bank-notes before my brother, 
| requesting him to count them over. 

“I cannot take this money,’’ said my brother. 

The old man became alarmed. 

“I have cast the simple interest for twelve 
years, and a littleover,” saidhe. ‘‘I will pay you 
compound interest, if you require it. The debt 
ought to have been paid long age; but your 
father, sir, was very indulgent—he knew I'd been 
unlucky, and told me notto worry about it.” 

My brother then set the whole matter plainly 
before him, and taking the bank bills, returned 
them to the old man’s pocket-book, telling him 
that, although our father left no formal will, he 
had recommended:to his children to destroy cer- 
tain notes, due bills, and other evidences of debt, 
and release those who might be legally bound to 
pay them. 

For 2 moment the old man appeared to be stu- 
pefied. After he had collected himself, and wiped 
the tears from his eyes, he said,— 

‘From the time I heard of your father's death, 
I have raked and seraped, and pinched and spared, 
to get the money together for the payment of this 
debt. About ten days ago, I had made up the 
sum within twenty dollars. My wife knew how 





| mind, 
“T did so; and now, what will my old woman say? | }emons; and as soon as you can, 
hungry.” 


much the payment of the debt lay on my spirits, 





and advised me to sella cow and make up the 
difference, and get the heavy burden off my | 
I must get back tothe Cape, and tell her this good 
news, She’ll probably repeat the very words she 
used when she put her hand on my shoulder, := 
we parted—‘I have never seen the righteous for- 
saken, or his seed begging their bread.’ ’’ | 


Giving each.of us a hearty shake of the hand | and he went out. 


and a blessing upon our dead father’s memory, 
he went on his way rejoicing. 


sdilens. 
MAHOMETAN LADIES. 

Mr. Lyed Hassan, 2 Mahometan gentleman 
from India, lectured not-long since in London 
upon the position of women in Mahometan com- 
munities. He said that Mahometan women con- 
sider it a privilege and a distinction to be shut up | 
|in a harem all their lives. It marked the differ- | 
| ence between ladies of rank and ordinary women. 
At the same time, the seclusion of ladies, he said, | 
was i very great evil, since it injured their health, | 
and made their children less robust than the 
children of poor people. The inferiority of the | 
ruling class of India, both in mindand body, was | 
chiefly due to the fact that their mothers enjoyed 
so little out-door life. 


India, Mr. Hassan says, is in great need of lady 
physicians. One or two American ladies are 
practising medicine in Calcutta, and were making 
very large incomes. 

The ladies ina harem are by no means the in- 
significant and servile creatures they are often 
represented to be in books of travel. They exer- 
cise over the family the proper and natural influ- 
ence of wives and mothers, and the education of 
girls was carefully attended to from an early 
period of their childhood. 

Nor was harem life as idle or monotonous as it 
was supposed. The ladies studied and practised 
the art of cooking. and were as proud of their 
skillin it as the ladies of England (and New Eng- 
land) used to be a hundred years ago. 

Fine work with the needle employed much of 
their time, and they played many innocent games 
of chance. In every prosperous family there was 
a governess to teach the children all these accom- 
plishments, 

Reading, :also.. was 2 considerable resource, 








although few of the ladies read anything more 


instructive than the extravagant religious roman- 
ces of India. 

‘The extent,’’ said Mr. Hassan, ‘‘to which the 
education of girls was carried, varied greatly in 
different families and in different parts of India. 
In some cases the girl was taught to read a few 
chapters of the Koran and of the Hindustani 
translation. Not uncommonly the pupils read 
sacred histories. This was the usual extent of 
the instruction, because the average governess 
could not go beyond it. Some girls, however, 
learnt not only to read all ordinary books in their 


own language, but also the Persian, and in rarer | 


instances, a high standard of Arabic was acquired. 
English was just beginning to find its way among 
Mahometan girls.”’ 


The lecturer was of opinion that the harem sys- 
tem was slowly giving way before the influence of 
English and American example. The chief obsta- 
cle was the attachment of the ladies themselves 
to that mode of life. They clung to it, not be- 
cause they like imprisonment, but because, in 
common with their class everywhere on earth, 
they love to be distinguished from common peo- 
ple. Mr. Hassan is an educated gentleman who 
was born and reared in a harem. He declares, 
however, that he does not believe in having more 
than one wife, and that the best public opinion of 
Mahometan India is against the odious system 
of polygamy. 

+o 
For the Companion. 


ROMANCE OF CHRISTMAS. 


The Poland peasant sounds his horn, 

And thinks a scene that saints may see 
Occurs on every Christmas morn 

Ere children pray on bended knee. 
They say the glowing heavens ope wide 

And Jacob’s ladder shines once more; 
There smiles the angel by his side 

As in that early dawn of yore. 
The good folks of the Fatherland 

Still spread their tables Christmas night, 
The fairest of each household band 

Sets there her taper burning bright. 
They think the Virgin Mary comes 

When silence reigneth everywhere, 
To bless again their humble homes,— 

With angels taste their frugal fare. 
In distant Lapland’s rigid clime 

A cake is laid on whitest snow,— 
An offering at this festal time 

To Thor the Thunderer, their foe. 
And e’en in merry England yet 

They keep the slips trom that thorn-tree 
On which were snow-white blossoms set 

When Charles spent Christmas royally! 
And there the rustic waits appear, 

Their quaint old carols ring at morn, 
Wild chorus sounding far and clear,— ° 

“Arise! for Christ the Lord is born!” 
Our favored land loves Christmas well; 

Though we’ve no “Abbot of Misrule,” 
With laden tree, and feast, and bell, 

The Saint is hailed by Church and School! 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


——++@>— 
TOO MANY. 


It ix not often that people tel! the public of their 
dinner mortifications. A California lady, how- 
ever, thought her experience too good to keep. 
She had gone to New York from California. Writ- 
ing of her visit, she says, ‘‘I never but once found 
anything here in excess of my expectations, or 
even approaching them, and that was the New 
York oysters. 

In California, oysters are very small and 
unimportant, not to say insignificant, and I 
had eaten a hundred there at a time, and had 
always felt that I could eat more if I had them. 
So when I arrived at the Metropolitan Hotel I 
ordered my dinner to be served in my room, 
and told the waiter to bring with ita strong cup of 
coffee and a hundred raw oysters. He looked 
at me a moment and then said,— 

“Did I understand you to say 2 hundred oys- 
ters?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered; “raw, with vinegar; no 
for I am very 


“Ahem! Miss, do you want a hundred?” 

“Yes, Ido. What are you waiting for? 
I pay for them in advance?’’ 

“No, no, miss. All right, you shall havethem,”’ 
I continned my writing, and 


Must 


| forgot all about my dinner till he knocked and 
| came in with it on a tray, but no oysters. 


*‘How is this?” said I. ‘There are no oysters.”’ 

‘Dev's comin’, miss, dey’s comin’,’’ and the 
door opened and in filed three more sons of 
Afriea’s burning sands, each with a big tray of 
oysters on the half shell. I was staggered, but 
only for a moment, for I saw the waiters were 
grinning, so I calmly directed them to place one 
tray on achair, one on the washstand and one on 
the bed, and saig@,— 

“They are r small, aren’t they?’’ 

“Oh no, miss, de bery largest we’ze got.” 

“Very well,” said I. “You can go. If I want 
any more I'll ring.’”’ 

When they got out into the hail I heard one say 
to the other,— 

“Jo, if she eats all them oysters, she’s a dead 
woman.” 

I did not feel hungry any longer. I drank my 
coffee and looked at the oysters. Every one of 
them were half as big as my hand. They all 
seemed looking at me with their horrible white 
faces, and out of their one eye, until I could not 
have eaten one any more than I could have carved 
up a live baby. They leered at me and seemed 
to dare me to attack them: 

Onur California oysters are small and with no 
more individual character about them than grains 
of rice, but these detestable creatures were in- 
stinct with evil intentions, and I dared not swallow 
one for fear of the disturbance he might raise in 
my stomach, sol set about getting rid of them, 
for I was not going to be laughed at by those 
waiters. 

I hung a dress over the key-hole after I locked 
the door, and just outside my window found atin 
waterspout that had aholein it. I then slid everv 
oneof those beastly creatures down that hole one 
by one—one hundred and two of them—they all 
the time eying me with that cold, pasty look of 
malignity. 

When the last one was out of sight I finished 
my dinner in peace, and rang for the waiters. 
You should have seen their faces! One of them 
asked jf | would have some more. May henever 





know the internal pang he inflicted upon me, but 
I replied, calmly,— 

“Not now. I think too many at once might be 
hurtful.’’—Toronto Globe. 


La aaa 
LOCKED UP. 


Horace Greeley used to say that the devil’s master- 
piece was the invention of keys. He certainly did 
not encourage the ingenuity of the devil by using his 
| masterpiece. He probably never locked anything np 

in his life, unless it was the property of another per- 
son intrusted to him for safe keeping. 

There are still whole counties in the United States, 
where few people lock their front doors by day or 
night; and there are tens of thousands of houses of 
which nothing is ever locked except the front door, 
and that only since tramps came around, a few years 
ago. “If there be anytbing,’”’ remarks a lady in the 
| Atlantic Monthly, “that atrue American woman holds 

in utter scorn, itis keys.” It seems that this aversion 
| to keys is a peculiarity of the American people. The 
lady just quoted, who has been spending some 
months in the country-house of a German count, says: 


Everything of the least value in the house was 
kept under lock and key, even the water of the cis- 
tern, for fear some of the ten or dozen servants 
might steal it. It was extremely inconvenient. 
“Whenever,” she adds, ‘‘I saw the servants rushing 
about with panic-stricken faces and wild gesticula- 
tions, I knew a key had been misplaced.” 

Soon after her arrival at the mansion she was pro- 
vided with a private sugar-bow], a silver one with a 
cover that locked, from which she was to sweeten her 
morning coffee. We have seen several sugar-bow!s 
| in the course of our pilgrimage, but never beheld one 

that had a lock upon it. The lady was requested to 
keep it locked, lest the little maid who waited upon 
her should steal a lump now and then. 

Of course, it sometimes happened that, just as she 
was nicely seated by an open window ready to sip 
her coffee, she would remember that the sugar was 
in the bureau, and the key of that in the pocket of a 
certain dress, which was hanging in 2 wardrobe, and 
the key of the wardrobe was in a writing-desk, and 
the writing-desk was on the table of a summer-house 
in the park! 





. : 





In such circumstances, this lady would have had no 
difficulty in ascribing the invention of keys to the 
| devil, nor in consigning them to his future custody. 
We trust it will be a good while before American 
ladies will begrudge their little maids a lump of 
sugar, if they happen to want such an uncomfortable 
| article of sustenance. 


+e - 
DISTURBED. 


Solitude is better than company—when the com- 
pany is too big. A baggage-master on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad fully realized this fact. He had a 
travelling companion, for a little while the other 
day, but found there was too much of him. 

| small elephant belonging to a menagerie: 


The elephant rode for a short distance as quietly 
| as could be asked of any well-disposed member of 
| his species, but soon the confinement grew tiresome 
and he looked around for some means of amuse- 
ment. 

While he was preparing for business the car had 
been gradually growing warmer, and with a view of 
reducing the temperature, Harry, the baggage-mas- 
ter, opened the stove door. There was a chance for 
investigation that the animal was quick to avail him- 
self of, and before the baggage-master could inter- 
me any objections he had reached for the burning 
coals. 

He held them for about one second, when with a 
howl of agony he threw them on the floor and exe- 
cuted such a war dance as Harry hopes never to see 
again. Papers and bundles flew in every direction 
through the car; baggage was tumbled about, and 
even the bale of hay which had been given him as 
ea was torn apart and scattered over every- 

ring. 

The baggage-master gained the furthest accessible 
_— from the beast, and entrenching himself be- 
hind some heavy baggage, shouted Instily for help. 
Fortunately the keeper was near by and answered 
his call. 

The elephant was prodded back into subjection, 
and apparent peace once more reigned. But there 
was blood in the elephant’s eye, and as Harry for a 
moment turned his back on a basin of water which 
he had just filled with a view of washing off the 
traces of the excitement, the animal thrust his trunk 
into the water and sucked the basin dry. 

Then, as Harry turned around, with a snort he 
squirted it all over his face and body. That ended 
the battle, and the baggage-master was not left with 
spirit enough to dispute the victory. He has seen 
enough of elephants, and will give them the whole 
train next time.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 
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RETRIBUTION. 
The following story of an exciting combat between 
a bear and a panther is related in a letter to the New 
York Times from a correspondent in Monticello of 
that State, who had it from an old hunter, “Uncle” 
Peter Stewart: 


Stewart was deer-hunting one day in the fall, but 
had had very poor luck. He was on his way to his 
cabin, when, in passing a crevice in a ledge of rocks, 
he discovered the bones of deer and other animals 
lving in it. He knew he had fonnd the den of a pan- 
ther, and hid himself to aim a shot at her if possible. 

He had waited only a moment, when he was sur- 
— to see a large bear emerge from the den. The 

year carried between his forepaws the kitten of a 
panther. On reaching the outside the bear rose up 
on its haunches and squeezed the young panther to 
death. Throwing it to the ground, bruin entered the 
cave again. 

Presently he returned with another baby panther. 
This he treated in the same manner. This kitten, 
however, cried piteously when the bear carried it 
out of the den, and gave a loud shriek as its life was 
crushed out of it. This cry was heard by its mother, 
and in a few seconds she came bounding to the spot. 

At sight of the old panther, the bear began to 
shamble off, but evidently thinking there was no 
safety for him in that means of escape, turned and 
climbed a tree. The panther first looked at one of 
her dead kittens, turning it over and over with her 
paws, licking it, and whining piteously, and then 
went through the same proceeding with the other. 

Then she seemed to comprehend the situation, and 
with a fearful yell she sprang to the tree which the 
bear had climbed, and the next instant was crouching 
in its branches to spring upon the destroyer of her 
young. The bear doubled himself up into a ball and 
tumbied to the ground. 

Before he could take two steps in his effort to es- 
cape, the panther was upon him. The bear rose upon 
his haunches, and, as the panther leaped upon him, 
he received her between his ponderous fore-paws. 
Before he could e her the terrible hug that was in- 
tended to crush her to death, the long, cimeter-like 
nails on her hind feet had disemboweiled the bear, 
and he fell dying to the ground. The bear seemed to 
be consciaus of his danger as soon as be saw the pan- 
ther. Did he know that the little animals were pan 
| thers when he killed them? as 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


How lovely must have been the night 
When, from the silent sky, 

Pure angel-voices sang aloud, 
**Glory to God on high!” 


Bright Christmas stars their radiance shed 
Where weary shepherds lay, 

And, starting from their dreams, they heard, 
‘**To you is born this day 


**A Saviour, who is Christ the Lord !” 
Thus to a world of shame, 

At midnight, centuries ago, 
The blessed message came. 


The shepherds listened eagerly. 
. 4 Half-hopeful, half-afraid ; 
; a Then followed where the brightest star 
y oe A gleaming pathway made. 


. It shone before them through the night, 
A glowing, steadfast ray, 
_ That cheered their hearts, and guided them 
To where the ‘tyoung child” lay. 


In a manger slept the holy child, 
‘ Within a stable dim ; 
For in the homes of Bethlehem 
There was **no room” for Him! 


But high in heaven that blessed night. 

; Thus did the angels sing: 

=**Glad tidings of great joy to you, 
Good-will and peace we bring! 


“And down through all the ages, 
From that land so far away, 
These words of glorious promise 

Sound clear to us to-day. 


And so the dearest festival 
Of all we keep on earth 

Is this of Christmas, when we mark 
The Christ-child’s lowly birth. 


In every land the self-same joy 
Is felt on Christmas Eve, 

The night when the gay are gayest, 
.And the sad forget to grieve. 


When in city, and town, and hamlet, 
Glad chimes from the belfries ring, 

And the Christmas waits under English skies 
Their sweetest chorals sing,— 


| When children in many a peasant’s hut, 

~« §=And in many a lordly Bil, 

f Are sleeping, and dreaming they hear the voice 
Of the beautiful Christ-child call. 


‘or they firmly believe, when the midnight strikes, 
He comes from His home above, 

And whispers to them, and leaves a gift 
In token of His dear love. 


_ 
See But the Spirit of Christmas is always 
= The same, in whatever guise 
He may come. whether that of the holy child, 
With the light of heaven in his eves, 


eOr the fur wrapped Saint of our early dreams, 
; The giver of endless joys. 
eam Who drives through the night in a reindeer-sledge, 
Packed full to the brim with toys! 


He fathoms the secrets of every house, 
He knows where the fir-trees stand 
Vaiting to bloom, and the stockings to grow 
At the magical touch of his hand. 


_And up through the chimney away he flies 
As soon as his work is done ; 

And out of the darkness we hear him call, 
‘*Merry Christmas to every one !” M. M. 
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WATER AS A DRINK. 

Many persons drink ordinarily as little water as 
possible, and none at all at meal times, because they 
Ex- 
periments, however, show that dilution does not di- 


suppose that water dilutes the gastric juice. 


minish the digestive power of the gastric juice, and 


further, that water alone, as well as solid food, 
awakens its secretion. 
A paper, read by Dr. Webber, of Boston, at a 


meeting of a learned medical society, took the ground 
that water, used 
and that 

The result is, if too little water is drank—especially 
the perspiration and the 
Not only they, but 
the waste of the system, which can be removed only 
in a state of solution, is not eliminated with sufficient 
regularity and fulness, and the system becomes grad- 


moderately at meals, is beneficial; 
a large class of persons drink too little 


if the person eats heartily 
kidney secretion are diminished, 


ually clogged by it. The accumulation is slight from 
day to day, but in time unpleasant symptoms are 
developed. 

of 
discomfort, even pain, sometimes in one place and 


These symptoms are an indefinite character— 
sometimes in another, constipation, and unhealthy 
hue of the skim. 

“Patients,” said Dr. Webber, “who drank no more 
than a pint of water a day, have told me that they 
were not thirsty. They were surprised when told 
to drink more. 


the 


Those who have followed this sug- 
of 
thirst, and drank as many as three pints of water a 


gestion in course 


t week have developed 


clay.” 


We may add that water taken into the stomach is 


it once rapidly absorbed by the blood vessels. A 
howl of well-seasoned broth as a first course, is 
specially helpful to the above class of patients. A 


large quantity of ice-cold water is harmful to any 
one 
+ 
THE CAT AND THE CLAM. 

As acase of “curiosity punished” the following is 
as good as the similar incident of the dog and the 
snapping-turtle—and quite as langhable. A reporter 
of the New York JVorld thus writes up the unhappy 
experience of a too curious eat: 


A clam of the large, hard-shell species, with a grip 
like a vice, taken at the Narragansett Beach, had 
been left lying loose. It had opened its mouth wide 
for a breath of air, and had gone to sleep with it 
open. A eat chanced to pass that way, and, inhaling 
the scent of the delicious shell-fish, forthwith com- 
menced a search, Which revealed the whereabouts of 
the bivalve. 

Pussy was bound to posseas the clam. 
yet earnestly, she went to work. First she walked 
round and round it, eying it on every side. Then 
she poked it with her paw, turning it round and 
round. 

The clam by this time had its eyes open. Its cu- 
riosity was aroused to see what the cat would do. 
Next pussy tried to insert its nose between the shells. 
The clam knew she conldn’t do it, and he lay there 
and laughed in his sleeve. 

Next pussy inserted one of her paws, and rapidly 
withdrew it, watching its effect on the clam, Nota 
muscle, however, did his clamship move, not so 
much as an eyewinker, 

Emboldened by this, puss put her claws full upon 
the coveted carcass of the bivalve. The latter winked 
with one eye, as much as to say, ‘Now, my lady, I’ve 
got you!” as, bringing those two jaws of his together 
with a snap, he held the cat’s paws with a grip that 
filled her with astonishment 

First came a spit, then a prolonged yell, alter- 
nately, and a series of gyrations that would have 
done honor to a cireus-performer. She jerked that 
clam all over the yard, up against a doorstep, be- 
tween two fence-pickets and over a stone-wall. But 
the clam wouldn't let Finally the cries and 
antics of the poor creature brought two men, and by 
their efforts the grip of the clam was loosened. 


Cautiously, 


go. 


+ 
A GATE-POST. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Times tells a good 
story of the Rev. Dr. Dabney, who was “Stonewall” 
Jackson's chief of staff during the Seven Days Fight 
before Richmond: 


Jackson's movements towards the Confederate 
right were checked by the burning of Pea Creek 
bridge. The engineers occupied a Sunday in replac- 
ng it, and Col. Dabney improved the occasion to 
preach to the command. 

In the course of his remarks he deprecated the sol- 
diers’ habit of dodging from bullets and cannon 
balls, and advanced the good old Presbyterian doc- 
trine that each one was directed in ita mission by the 
hand of Providence and was sped with unerring cer- 
tainty where it was designed to go. 

Next dav, when the battle began to rage afresh, a 
young aide, riding up for orders for his division gen- 
eral, found Col, Dabney writing his papers while he 


sat with his back against a heavy gate-post near the | 
General's tent. The aide got his orders and, as he 
rode off, touched his hat aud remarked, 
“LT see, colonel, you have got a gate-post between 
you and Providence!” 
+ 

KEPT HIS PROMISE. 
Displays of noble firmness and high principle, like 
that in the following instance, are the incidentai 
brightness of dark moments, and crises of, suffering. 
The Kuoxville Tribune gives this little character- 
sketch of one of the victims of a railroad disaster in 
Tennessee, last October: 
Charlie Owen, express-messenger, was struck be- 
tween the shoulders by a box. The blow temporarily 
paralyzed his arms, but when offered a glass of whis- 
key by the physician he refused, and when the doc- 
tor urged him he again refused. 

Insisting, the medical gentlemen and several others 
standing near told him he must take it to save his 
life. 

“No, sir!’ said the young man. “When I went 
railroading I promised my mother that I would 
never touch whiskey, and I'll die here in my tracks, 
gentlemen, before I'll touch it.” 

The young man mentioned is but nineteen years of 
age, and has been in the employ of the Southern Ex- 
press Company for a few months only. He has been 
tried on several roads, and on account of his integ- 
rity, intelligence, and close application to duty has 
been rapidly promoted by his route agent to the posi- 
tion of ‘first-class’ messenger. 

He left Lynchburg with a heavy run of freight and 
valuables. The entire train left the track near Big 
Lick, and the express-car and contents were crushed 
and torn to splinters. Charlie was dragged from 
under the wreck crushed and bruised, and was evi- 
dently suffering greatly. 

His first words were to call for his safe and two 
boxes of silver. When brought to him he extended 
his bruised body over them, and watched his valua- 
ble “run” through the long hours of the night. 

+> 
SKIMMED OFF 82,000. 

It is well that there are people in the world who 
are willing to make useful what others waste. The 
following example of shrewd thrift is given in a let- 
ter to the New York Sun, A Pennsylvania man, 
named Hugh Potts, being out of work, conceived the 
idea of saving some of the immense quantity of oil 
which daily runs to waste in the pumping regions, 
for want of room to store it. Many of the streams 
are covered with oil, and in some of them, during a 
very dry time, there is more oil than water running. 
Potts leased a plot of ground near Tarport, on Tuna 
Creek, and built a “*boom”’ across the creek. 

He had a large tin boat-pump made. By the time 
he had built a two hundred and fifty barrel tank on 
the bank of the creek, his boom had collected a pool 
of waste oil that stood six inches deep on the water, 
and covered space enough to hold many hundred 
barrels. 

Potts went to work pumping the oil out of the dam 
by hand. He filled his tank in three days. Then he 
put up four other tanks. When these were done a 
freshet came. 

The boom was carried away, and with it ten thou- 
sand barrels of oil that had collected. Since then 
Potts has filled his five tanks, besides selling several 
hundred barrels at one dollar a barrel. He has 
made two thousand dollars since he put up his dam 
in August. He says collecting the oil that others 
waste is better than owning any of the wells. There 
are now standing in his dam six thousand barrels of 
petroleum, which is increased by hundreds of barrels 
daily. 

+> 
FIGHT WITH A BOAR. 

A desperate fight of dogs with a wild boar is re- 
ported by the Macon (Ga.) Herald as occurring on an 
island plantation in that vicinity. Forseveral years, 
the splendid corn crops raised on the island have 
been damaged by wild hogs. 

Capt. Holman offered a reward for the killing of a 
huge hog that was supposed to be on the island, when 
Mr. John Bower determined to make a search with 
his dogs 

Loading his gun heavily, and taking his dogs, he 
proceeded to the island, and began the search. He 
soon discovered tracks of an enormous size, and soon 
his dogs had taken up the trail. 

He followed the dogs but a short time before he 
saw them engaged in a life-and-death conflict with 
the monster. Fortunately, there was a deep ravine 
between them. The fight was terrible. The dogs 
were cut badly from time to time; both dogs and hog 
being covered with blood. 

While he was awaiting an opportunity to shoot the 
hog without injuring his dogs, the angry combatants 
rolled in a heap down into the ravine. Here the fight 
was kept up for a short while, when the hog ceased 
to contend for life, and died. 

It is supposed that he was fatally injured by the fall 
on account of his great weight, which must have 
been nearly four hundred pounds. After being 
cleaned, the hog weighed three hundred pounds. His 





the end. 
This hog is thought to have been at least ten years 
old,—having damaged the crops in that neighborhood 
for that length of time. Mr. Bower’s dogs were ter- 
ribly lacerated. 
- 
ANSWERED. 

It is a rare talent to be able to turn irreverent rid- 
icule from one’s self back on the scoffer, and be kind 
about it. The Boston Transcript relates the follow- 
ing, which shows how a profane fellow named Joseph 
was silenced. 

Meeting an officer of the American Bible Society 
the other day, he chucklingly asked,— 

“You give out a good many Bibles in the course of 
a year?” 

The officer said, ““Yes, very many.” 

“And what do you suppose becomes of them?” 

“They fall into hands that need them, I doubt not.” 

“Well,” said Joseph, producing a book with the 
look of a man who would say, “Now, I’ve got you,” 
‘“‘where do you suppose I got that?” 

The man of Bibles couldn’t say. 

“Got itinarum shop. You gave it to asailor,and 
he sold it for a glass of rum!” 

‘“Well,”’ said the other, “I am glad it has fallen in- 
to your hands, Joceph. I don’t know any one who 
needs it more.” 

Joseph doesn’t know as he made much of a point 
after all. 

—_——_—+ 

A young lady, having read about a man having 
invented a stove which will consume its own smoke, 
hopes he will next devise a method whereby tobacco- 
smokers can be run on the same economical princi- 
ples. 


Teacher—Suppose that you have two sticks of can- 
dy, and your big brother gives you two more; how 
many have you got then? Little Boy (shaking his 
head)—You don’t know him. He aint that kind of a 
boy. 

“GooD woman,” said a man on a country road, 
“did you see a bicycle pass here just now?" “No, 
didn’t see any kind of a sickle, mister; bat just now 
I seen » wagon-wheel ranning away with a man. 
You kin believe it or no. I wouldn't if I hadn't seen 
it myself,” 
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HAPPY EVENINGS AT THE HOME FIRESIDE. 


Pall Mall Gazette, London, England. 
mends itself to the practical common-sense of the American people beyond any system 
we have ever seen.”’— Cleveland Leader. 





PARENTS, LET YOUR CHILDREN LEARN AT HOME! 
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‘AGHING PEN MANS 


he SYSTEM has been prepared expressly to meet the wants of those 
desiring to change their present Radeciing toa more Easy and 
LEAUTIFUL style, by home or office practice, without a teacher. 
It is the only American system used in the commercial offices of Lon- 
don, Eng., and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of the 
United States. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


CONSISTS OF 

Business, Ladies’, and Ornamental Penmanship, 
in all varieties: Movement Exercises, Alphabets, 
Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corre<- 
sponding Styles, Album Work, Card-Writing, Pen- 
Drawing and Shading, German Text, Old English, 
Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., &< 


All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and 
accompanied with a small Book oF INstTRUCTIONS, giving a complete 
analysis of every capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, 
Pen-holding and Movement. 












IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


Having had a sale of over 75,000, ample opportunity is afforded for 
testing its value. For the past year we have given in each numbe 
of SckrBNER's Montuy and St. Nicuovas a full page, showing the ir 
provement of those using it, as received from month tomonth. The fcr 
lowing have never been equalled by any other system, school or teacher 
‘Tlicy are perfect reproductions of the original writing. 
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New Style: 


New Style: 
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Mr. Dennis is now teacher of penmanship in Wright's 
Business College, brooklyn, N. Y. 








| Mr. Crouse’s post-office address is Memphis N. Y. 
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Mr. Reeves’ beautiful handwriting has been the means 
of advancing him to good business positions. He is at 
present employed in the General Passenger and Ticket 
Office of the Canada Southern Railway Lines, at Detroit, 
Mich. He is one of the most expert writers in the United 
States. 


P. B. Hardin is at present teaching penmanship in 
Kentucky, and is highly commended by leading journals, 
both as a finished writer and a successful instructor. 





His post-office address is Union Star, Ky. 





GASKELL’S COMP: 'T'} will be maifed to any address, fully prepaid, for 
ONE DOLLAR. Please address us in your own handwriting, so that, if necessary, we may g*7 special 
directions by letter. Registered Letters and Money Orders at our risk. Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, (Proprietor Jersey City Business College) Box 1534, New York City P. O. 

rr Remember, all letters ave promptly answered. If you do not get immediate returns, please write a tin, and 
we wiil see where the fault lies. : ,, ; 

The New PENMAN’S GAZETTE, fullof bewutiful engraved specimens showing improvement from using it, sent 
for a 3-cent stamp. 

GASKELL’S OWN PENS.—the best pens obtainable, made expressly for us by the best steel-pen makers in 
America, extra fine, elastic, and very durable, 40 cents per quarter-gross box; 4 boxes, $1.25. 











Hand Forged 
Razor Steel 


POCKET CUTLERY 304 MONROE ST., Toledo, Ohio, 

9 Will mail knife exact size of cut, 1 blade, 25c.: 
as 2 blade, 50c.; heavy 2 blade, 60c.; 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75¢., Lady’s 1 blade, 25c.; 
2 blade, 50c.; Gent’s 2 blade pen, 
T5c. ; 3 blade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 
post paid for 50c. Every blade 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
if soft or flawy. lust. list free. 
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A New Article for Ornamental Pu Sé8. 

We give herea few illustrations of Ornamental Work made 
with our Honey-Comb Spirals. The Spirals are delicate shav- 
ings of wood in various colors, which can easily bemade into 
—— Baskets, Screens, Frames, Wall Pockets and other arti- 
cles of utility and ornament too numerous to mention. 

As the cost of the material is trifling, and the processof con- 
struction simple, it will afford old and young pleasing employ- 
ment. Every lady, boy, or girl,can make any number of orna- 
mental and useful articles with these delicate and artistically 


colored spirals, which could not be purchased for less than $5, wt 


yes 

and which readily sell at a large profit. For 21c. we send, Vy al 
-paid, a package of 250 spirals, one coil of wire, full in- Weill 

structions, with iagrams and illustrated Catalogue of 

10% Useful Articles. Stamps taken. dress BURT & 

PRENTICE, 46 Beekman street, New Yor! 











FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST LIBRARY IN THE WORLD. 


Whose Information and Entertainment Pays for Itself Every 
Week. 8 Pages, 56 Columns, Every Week. 


O NOFAMILY CAN DOWITHOUTIT 


ARMERS, LADIES, YOUNG FOLKS and ALL who would en- 
courage HOME CULTURE or be THOROUGHLY POSTED in 
what is going on in this busy world, indorse it as the BEST of all WEEK- 

LIES for the FLRESIDE and FA isan ENC YCLOPZX 
USEFUL K to ERY 
means of all, . WITHOUT IT. The BE 
ICULTURAL DEPARTMENT (one full e every week), adapted 
to all sections of the United States. The BEST EX<pies DEPART- 
MENT (comprising, every week, Floriculture, Fancy Work 
and Cookery). The BES YOUNG FOLKS’ DEPAR 
“Grist Mill” of Puzzles, edited by “Comus,” Tales ana Sketches). 
Original Serials and Short Stories, the Best 
dustries. The Best Biographies of Contemporary Men and Women. The Best 
Poems and Literary Miscellany. The Best Home and Foreign eome Depart- 


ment, complete to the hour of going to press, and a _ perfect ROR OF 
THE TIMES. The BEST CHECKER DEPA RTMWENT. cites b Chas. F. Barker. RELIA- 
BLE FINANCIAL AND MARKET REPORTS, ETC., ETC. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY THAN IS OFFERED BY ANY WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
ONLY $1 PER YEAR (5% NUMBERS), FREE OF POSTAGE. 6 COPIES FOR $5. 
FORM A CLUB OF FIVE AND SECURE YOUR OWN COPY FREE, 
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Address THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 
. My New Tllust-ated Price List describing } 
over 100Gold and SilverWaltham Watches AND NOVELTIES 
sent fora 3cstamp. It tells how I send ’ 
Mey tah ng sat Lig Soe eg | pantera Send for Catalogue. 
» fore paying any money. joubted rei- 
erence. NH. White, Jowsler, Nowark Bed. R, SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N, ¥- 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS MORN. 


Calm on the listening ear of night 
Come heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silveremantied plains! 
Celestial choirs, 
Shed sacred g es there; 
And angel 






om courts above, 






, With their sparkling lyres, 
Make music on the air. 


The answering hills of Palestine 

Send back the glad reply; 
And greet, from all their holy heights, 
rhe dayspring from on high. 


“Glory to God!" the soundit kies 
Loud with their anthems ring: 

Peace to the earth, good-will to men, 
From heaven's Eternal King! 






Light on thy hills, Jerusalem! 

fhe Saviour now is born! 
And bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plams 
Breaks the first Christivas morn. 


Kr. . 





SEARS, 
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For the Companion Supplement. 

MAMMA’S CHRISTMAS BOX, 

Mrs. Watrous had taken 
fashioned furniture. 
that had been her gr and she 
id sent her modern furniture to auction, and had 
the old brought from the and rubbed 
with and vinegar till it shone like 
iss, and then had rummaged round in the gar- 
of 
things, 


a great faney to old- 
She already hada good deal 


rrandmother’s: 





garret 
inseed oi] 
her cousins who did not care for such 
and the second-hand furniture- 
shops, and had sent far and near into the coun- 
trv, wherever she heard of an article of the sort, 
to learn if she could add to her collection. 

At last had rested from her labors, her 
house equipped with a brass knocker, with brass 


among 


she 


sconees for candles, with little mirrors in open- 


work brass frames, with straight-backed chairs 





and ‘“thousand-legged’’ tables, and everything, 
in short, except a great chest for the hall, which 
she wanted exceedingly, but which she could no- 
where find, 

in the 
family, all covered with carving that told in wood 
the story of some Middle-Age legend; but the 
track of it had been lost almost a hundred years 


She knew there had been such 2 chest 


neo, 


She would have given anything for it, she 
used to say; they were so very pice to stind in 
the hall 

She wanted a great chest nearly as tall 
Matty, with panels full of carving, and long shin- 
hinges: but it was not to be found. And al- 
though Mr. Watrous would have had one made 
for her, that wonld not have been the genuine 
old article, and she would not 


and so ornamental. 





as 


Mg 


listen to such a 
thing. 

But one morning—it was on the morning be- 
fore Christmas—Mr. Watrous took Matty on his 
cnee and told her he was going to have a little 
secret with her, if she thought she could keep a 

ret: and of course Matty assured him that she 
mld, and began to tell him all about several 
that she knew in order to prove how well she had 
kept them, clapping her hand on her little mouth 
in the middle of each, as she found how nearly 
she had betrayed every one of them. 

“Well,” said her father, “I think my little girl 
ean keep this one; and it is only for a very little 
while. It is about mamma’s Christmas present.”’ 

“Oh ves, indeed!’’ cried Matty. 

“T have found the chest for her’—— 

“Papa! O papa!’”’ eried Matty, clasping 
hands. ‘Oh, how happy it will make her!’ 

Papa laughed and continued, ‘Now, you know 
that this afternoon the servants will be all gone,”’ 

for in Mr. Watrous’ family the servants had 
‘the day and night before Christmas for a holiday, 
so that the rest of the family might have Christ- 
mas Day itself for theirs,—‘‘and there will be 
nobody but mamma and you and the baby in the 
house, 

“The cart will come with the chest in it, and 
will wait just round the corner; and as soon as 
Cousin Kate sees it from her window she will 
send across for mamma to run in and see her a 
moment, and taste her Christmas pudding, and 
tell her if it needs anything else before boiling. 
And what I want you to do is not to be afraid to 
stay alone five minutes’’— 

“Of course not!” said Matty. 

‘And to tell mamma that you will mind the 
baby while she runs across’’—— 


<e 


her 


“Oh yes, indeed!’ 

‘And then the men will bring in the chest, and 
you may tell them where to put it—under the 
horns, you know—and when mamma comes 


back’? —— 





“Oh, won’t she have a happy Christmas Eve! 
She said it was all she wanted.” 

Papa laughed again. ‘‘We shall all have a 
happy Christmas Eve,” said he. ‘‘And as for my 
little Matty, 1 hope she has a stocking to hang up 
that will bear a little stretching!” 

And then Matty hugged her father, and laid 
her head down on his shoulder, to love him a lit- 
ule while; and presently he went to the office, 
and she went to look at the turkey, as to the 
monstrous size and fatness of which there was 
just then quite an outery coming up from the 


Kul 


So the day wore away. A short winter's day, 


| but it seemed longer and 
| last it was getting on towards three in the after- | 


longer to Matty. 


noon, and there came a ring at the door, and 
Cousin Kate had sent over for Mrs. Watrous to 


| come and taste her Christmas pudding. 


“Dear me!’ 
the baby.” 
“Oh 


said Mrs. Watrous, “I can’t leave 


yes, you can, mamma!’ cried Matty. 


‘Papa said—I mean—TI'll stay with him, mamma 


dear, and J won't be a bit afraid.” 


So, leaving the baby with Matty, Mrs. Watrous 
threw a shaw! over her head and ran across to 
Cousin Kate’s. And five minutes afterwards, the 


men had left the great chest in the hall, under 


| the stag’s horns, and had gone, and shut the door 


behind them. 
Matty could not see the chest plainly as they 


earried it by—it was getting dark in the hall. 


But she scratched a mateh, and then climbed up 


and | 





hted one of the wax candies in the little 


| sconces just opposite the chest. 


“Well, it is a splendid thing,” 
self, 


were a 


she said to her- 
The great sides, almost up to her shoulder, 

ll covered with earving of cherubs, and 
harps, and crowns, and birds, and snakes, and 


| leaves, and babies, in what seemed to Matty the 








strangest confusion. 

When she had sufficiently admired the outside, 
Matty thought she would like to see the inside. 
The lid was enormously heavy: but she tugs 
and tugged. and up it came a 





she stooped and got her shoulder under, and rose 


little by little, and at last sneceeded in standing 


At | 


crack, and then | 








ing for the doctor. For he had turned the corner 
just in season to see Matty fall and to pick her 
; up, himself almost turned to stone with terror. 
| And then Mrs. Watrous flew into the house, to 
find one child unconscious, 

| gone; and she fainted dead away herself. 

} You can imagine what a moment it wis for Mr. 
| Watrous when he came back with the doctor— 
his wife coming out of her swoon only to scream 
| for her baby, and Matty still stunned with the 
| fall. And this was the happy Christmas Eve 
| had promised himself! 

| There was nothing broken, th 


he 


e doctor said, at 


| last; he only feared concussion of the brain now, | 


| but possibly they might avoid that,—only Mrs. 
Watrous must control herself and bend all her 
| strength to Matty’s recovery; and then it was 


| evident that Matty knew what had happened to 
the baby, he said, and the sooner Matty could 
speak, the sooner they should know, too. No- 


body thought of the chest; 
nobody saw it. 
the doctor and Cousin Kate—who 
| had come running over to see the reception of the 
and found it all forgotten—were busy 
with Matty, Mr. Watrous had called a neighbor, 
j and had searched 
ment, every roo, 
and then he h¢ 
| with the bab 
in a publie s 
His wife 


| : 
| nobody looked at it; 
| 


i; But while 


chest, 









he house from roof to base- 
, every closet, even the cellar: 
| run to the nearest police-station 
& photograph, to call out the force 
Arch. 


at there like a statue when he came 
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A GERMAN FESTIVAL. 


the great lid 
place it was 
baby-house. 


upright—and what 
inside! Almost 


a wonderful 
big enough for a 
There were great drawers and little drawers, 
and boxes with covers, and boxes inside these, 
and places like the berths she saw in the steamer 
when she was taken to bid Susy good-by, and an 
open space among them all, with a fur robe, a 


new fur robe for the sleigh, folded and lying on | haps dying; the other child lost; the neigh)bor- 


the bottom. 


; could have done; for with this fearful calamity 


| overtaking both her children at once, Mrs. Wat- | 


rous was so overcome that she could hardly 


move; she could only sit still and feel an unspeak- 


| able longing for Matty to open her sweet eyes, to 
| open her dear lips, and whisper just one word 
j about the baby. But no; Matty lay stone-still. 

| Jt was certainly an awful hour; one child per- 


{hood in a wild alarm; the police bringing two 


and the other child | 


aw 

47 
| sent down town for a multitude of gifts that met 
the fate they deserved, and were hung on the 
j instant. 


| And the tapers were lighted, and the neighbors’ 
| children were brought in, and Matty, in a toilet 
| whose decorations consisted chiefly of brown 
paper and butter and vinegar, sat up till nearly 
| midnight, regretting that her mother’s chest 
could not have been hung on the tree, till some 
one suggested that, with the baby, it had already 
played the part of 
| child 
| oT 


the Manger and the Christ- 








on, after distributing the gifts to all the oth- 
er children from her threne on a high chair, and 
| laughing at every fresh kiss under the bit of mis- 
fell 
of candy in one hand, a box of china dishes in the 


| tletoe, she sound asleep at last, with a horn 


| 

| other, and hugging to her breast a wax doll, and 
}a book of fairy stories, and a paint-box, and a 
| bottle of cologne, and— 


But there! what is the use of naming the pos- 
sessions that poured in upon Matty that night? 
| Let us say a whole toy-shop full; for never had 
jany child such a Christmas Eve before. 
| And su Bever mother so 
happy as Mrs. Watrous was as she hung over her 
two children that night, and felt that the great 
jchest which had been the desire of her heart, 
| und was to be the delight of her eyes, splendid 
Christmas box as it was, with its carved cherubs 
and only the smallest part of her 


| Christmas, Harniet 





ely was any child's 


crowns, Wis 


PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
+e 
For the Companion Supplement. 
A GERMAN ‘FESTIVAL. 

Christinas in Germany! 

Light and life triumphing over darkness and 
}death; millions of hearts throughout the world 
| thrilling with the same common joy atthe blessed 
| Christmas time! 
| Here in Germany we are all children together. 
| We feel buoyant and glad, without exactly know- 
{ing why; the very air teems with mystery, and 

for weeks, rich and poor are alike busy in prep- 
aration for the dearest festival of the year. 
| Inthe streets busy people are hurrying to and 
| fro, music peals out on the frosty air, children 
} shout, and the spirit of Christmas brightens every 
| nook with sunshine and laughter. 
| In a single night, as if by magic, booths spring 
| up in the public squares; pine and fir trees are 
| offered for sale at every corner, and no one is too 
poor or sad to have at least a Christmas tree! 
| At this very moment, I see an old crossing- 
j sweeper, 2 poor woman -bent with age and hard 
| work, trudging along, her dusty broom tucked 
under her arm, and carrying in her hand a stiff 
| little fir, not more than a foot high. Her tired 
| eyes actually sparkle as she holds it up, smiling 
;and mumbling to herself. 
Now I lose her among the twilight shadows, but 
| I believe her heart is free from care to-night, that 
| she has forgotten her poverty and her hard lot in 
| life, and Tam sure that when the blessed day 
} comes round, the Christ-child will remember her, 
Undreamed-of 








things are always happening 


jhere in Germany; and as an illustration, I will 


| recount to you my last night’s experience. 
| It was the sixth of December, and had I been 
| wise, I should have known that it was the feast of 
| St. Nicholas, or ‘Nicholas Day,’’ as the children 
jcull it; but being ignorant of the fact, you can 
} perhaps imagine my dismay at what occurred. 

I was sitting, just after tea, in my landlady's 


Matty had not half exhausted the delight of | lost children to the door, for whom other parents | room, talking with her and her husband, and 
her discoveries, when the baby, who was getting | were in equal sorrow ;—and all in the middle of | amusing myself with the prattle of the little ones, 


sleepy, and was quite tired of his rubber doll and 
rattle, began to fret. She ran to get him, and 
brought him out into the hall; and it occurred to 
her that a seat on that fur robe would be a capi- 
tal thing for the baby while she pursued her 
pleasure. 


And no sooner’said than done; she climbed in | 


herself, lifted the baby over, and set him down; 
smoothing the fur and saying ‘Poor pussy” to it. 

The baby did just as she did, and patted the 
fur and said ‘‘Pussh,”’ and euddled down his lit- 
tle sleepy head upon it and let Matty go on open- 
ing this tiny box, and pulling out that tiny 
drawer, till all at once the grocer boy's quick ring 
at the area bell startled her so that she jumped, 
and hurriedly scrambling out, she hit the great lid 
and down it fell and shut fast. 

Matty came very near screaming, but she 
thought it wouldn’t hurt the baby for a minute, 
if he would keep still while she opened it again; 
and she called out that sister was there, and lis- 
tened to hear him cry, but heard nothing—for 
the baby had gone fast asleep on the soft fur, and 
even the dropping of the lid had not waked him. 

So Matty stooped again to her task of opening 
the chest, and tugged and tugged, and pushed 
with her shouldérs and pulled with her hands, 
and wished with all her heart she had let the 
chest alone. 

“Oh, he’ll be smothered!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘He'll be smothered!’ And she burst out cry- 
ing and ran to find her mother, screaming, ‘“The 
baby! Oh, the baby!” 

Just outside the vestibule her foot slipped on 
the frozen dripping from an icicle overhead, and 
she fell from top‘to bottom of the steps and lay 
on the sidewalk senseless, 


Mrs. Watrous, who had been kept much longer | 


than she wished by Consin Kate, came running 
up, only to meet her husband at the door, hurry- 


it the Christmas bells rang out from the church- 
tower not far away. 
| Then Matty opened her great dark eyes wide, 
| as if just waking from a pleasant nap. 


the chime!”’ she said. 


“There’s 


“See if the baby will— 


O mamma!” as it all rushed over her, “the baby! | 


the chest! the new chest!’ And she fell back 
again into the arms of the doctor, who instantly 
began to pour a cordial down her throat. 


In another minute her father had dashed down 


stairs and had pressed the rusty old spring of the | 


great chest, and tossed up the lid, and there, cud- 
died down all rosy and warm on the white fur of 
the robe, lay the baby, as sound asleep as if he 
were in his little crib,—for the moth-holes in the 
red leather that was stretched under the open- 
work top had given him plenty of air to breathe. 


With what an ecstasy his father caught him | 


and sprang up those stairs, to put him in his 
mother’s arms! And his mother seized him, cov- 
ering him with kisses and tears, till he set up a 
lively roar; and then everybody laughed, and 
everybody cried, and Matty joined the chorus 
with her little pipe, and her father fell on his 
knees and said, “Let us thank God!”’ 

And there never was such a Christmas Eve as 
that one, after all. The neighbors came flocking 
in; the church-bells rang another chime as if in 
congratulation for the lost that was found. 

Mrs. Watrous could only continue to sit still 
and sob till the doctor said Matty was all right if 
no new symptoms should make their appearance, 
| partly to prevent which, Matty must on no ac- 
| count be allowed to go to sleep for some hours. 
| And then Mrs. Watrous rose to the occasion; 
| and before her husband knew what had happened, 
and while he was nursing Matty in his arms, in a 
state of bliss, Cousin Kate’s Christmas-tree had 
' been brought across the street and set up in the 
| parlor, and Cousin Kate’s husband had been 





| when all of a sudden the door was flung open, 


| und with a stamping of feet, clattering of wooden 

he stone stairs, ringing of discordant 
| bells, blowing of trumpets, and a hubbub of un- 
| intell 


| shoes on t 





gible sounds 





giant stalked into the room! 
He was frightfully tall, with a pointed cap on 
| his head, a fur-lined mantle trailing away behind 
him, and a string of bells around his neck that 
jingled as he moved. 
aist, from 


A broad belt encircled his 
which bags antl baskets were sus- 
pended, and in enrried 2 mighty 


iW 


hand he 


his 
| switch 

His big red nose blazed out like a coal of fire, 
| between the shaggy white hair falling over his 
forehead, and the shaggy white beard below, and 
lowed fiercely behind green gog- 





his round eves ¢ 
| gles. Indeed, he was quite terrible to behold! 
Was he a veritable ogre? 

He fixed his eyes with anawful stare upon each 
j child in turn, andas he stood glowering at us, I 
expected any minute to hear him growl like the 
ogre in the fairy story, ‘‘Fe fi fo fum, dead or 
alive, I will have some!”’ 

But no, brandishing the switch above his head, 
he roared, ‘‘Show me the bad children,—giye me 
the bad children, I say!’ and the bells round his 
neck jangled sharply as if echoing his words. 

Then such a scrambling as there was among the 
little folks! ‘They crept under the sofa, they hid 
behind chairs and tables, and searcely dared 
breathe, till the father cried out,— 

‘We have no bad children; ours are all good!’ 

At these words, the giant bowed low, and throw- 
ing back his head, burst into a roar of laughter, 
and hiding his switch under his mantle, he drew 
forth a basket and scattered its contents over the 
floor. 

Such stores of goodies as never are seen except 
at the feast of St. Nicholas, nuts, apples, oranges 
and “pfeffer-kuchen!”’ 














15S 
The scene that followed, baffles description. | “Don’t make a noise, Massa Jim,”’ 
Che voungsters darted hither and thither, seizing | Jeff; ‘“‘tuckles is monstrous seary, and jumps in de | Saraminty to obey. 
the treasure sprend out before them, while Nich-| water. See out dar! Oh, ef dat aint a sight!’ 
olas chased them round the room, shouting and 
laughing as they stuffed their pockets with his | ugly, greenish-biack turtles basking in the sun, | 
aifts. on the logs. 


Old and young joined inthe sport, for none can 
resist this merry-hearted giant with his queer 


tntics 


After tearing up and down like a madman, for 


i half-hour or more, till we began to feel that we 
were aia - 
hanged, and waving his switch in the air, he 
cried out 

‘Alack, I've much to do before midnight. 
There must be bad children somewhere, and I 
must be off! Farewell till Lsee you again a year 
from to-night. Be good, and forget not your 
Nicholas! 

And so with a flourish of trumpets and a mad 
rush down the stairs he vanished. 

Who he was, whither he went, and whence he 
caine, L did not clearly know, nor do Ito this day. 

Why.’ said the children, “he’s Vicholas, to be 
sure! Don't you have Nicholas in Amerien?” 

M. M. 
41> 
For the Companion Supplement 
JEFF AND THE TURTLE. 

“Lauk, Massa Jim, de tuckles is jest as thick on 
de logs of de bayou as ef dey was antses! Great, 
big, wallopin’ fellars! Don't you want to cotch 





some on em to-day? Miss Gusta’s great on tuckle- 


soup, vou know, and T reckon we kin lay ober 
two, tree big ones fur dinner.”* 
“Do Lrish to catch any turtles, Jeff?" said Mr 
Fairfax, laughing, as he laid down his book. 
Certainly Ido. Can Leateh them? Why, that’s 
a horse of another color, my boy. Haven't T been 


fishing fora week in that bayon, and the logs, as 
cot one.”’ 


back 


you say, black with them; but IT neve 


Thomas Jefferson threw his head and 


chuckled aloud, 


“T seed you, Massa Jim, T seed you throwin’ 


lines fur em, as ef dey was fishes. Tueckles aint 
fixh, nohow. Dey got legs, and feet, and dey 
hatehes in de sand.” 

“But TE deve caught them with lines in other 
place persisted Mr. Fairfax; “what's the mat- 
ter with Black Bayou turtles, Jeff, that they won't 
be enueht?”’ 

We dere ‘eustomed to one way ob cotchin’, 
Massa Jim, Treekon, and dey don’t know nothin’ } 
bout lines Fuckles has got a heap ob sense, and 


Black Bayou tuekles can’t go visitin’ kase Black 


Bavou don't ron into any riber. So dey stays at 
home, and dey don’t know nothin’, like dem 
tuekles von eotehed wid lines.”’ 


“Very well, Jeff,” answered Mr. Fairfax, laugh- 
ing; “‘vou've given me a lesson in natural history, 
Ill be sure and remember. In future (ll inquire 


into the civilization of turtles before I fish for 


them. But how are Black Bayou turtles to be 
enught?”’ 

“Wait till we cit dar and you'll see, Massa 
Jim,” 

“Very well,’ closing his book; “I'm ready. 
But, Jeff, have you finished cutting the stove- 


mother? No; T see you haven't. 
Gio and finish your work, and then we 
Thomas Jefferson chafed at the delay. He 


asmart black boy about fifteen years old, whose 


wood for your 


will go,’ 


was 


soul was set on fishing and hunting squirrels, two 
Mr. Fairfax’s cook) didn’t 
He knew, by 


ovecupations his mother 
exactly approve of as upations. 
mother’s eves fell on him 
thousand little 
of the 


Ile stole to the wood-pile, 


sul experience, if his 
he would have to stop and do a 


jobs which would put turtle-fishing ont 
question for that day, 
hastily, eut an arm-full of wood, and slyly depos- 
ited it on the brick gallery in front of the kitchen, 
Bat the sharp ears of Aunt Priseiila heard him, 

Pyat 
pronel 


it the 


vou, Thomas Jefferson?” said she, ap- 


ing the door, and looking contemptuously 
little pile of “Look 


*spect me to cook dinner on few chips T could put 


wood here, you 


in tmy eve’ e 
“Massa Jim wants me, mammy, right away.” 
“Don't vou lie to me, Nobody in de varsal 
vorld don’t want sich a lazy, triflin’ nigger. Wot 
Massa Fairfax want wid vou, I'd like to know?” 


He wants me to coteh atuckle fur dinner. He 
sed tickler | was to come rite away.”’ 


‘Cotceh a tuekle for dinner!’ 





rose from her head with dismay. ‘Ten o'clock, 





and de tueckle not eotehed, nor kilt, nor cleaned! 
Who's gwine to cook it, I wonder. Not me, cer- 
tain, and I doen't b'lieve Massa Fairfax sed no 
~ ting It's all dat good-fur-noting boy. 
Whar he wet Here you, Thomas Jefferson?” 





did 


hearing of the angry voice. 


But vaialy Priscilla call. He was out of 


Priscilla was one of the tearful kind. She wept 
over the wood she was forced to cut and bring in. 
She wept over the want of a chicken Master Jeff 
should have killed for dinner. 


heat, 


She wept over the 


stove which would not and she shed an 


abtindance of tears as she revolved projects of | 


vengeance against Jeff. 
Much he eared for that, 

the swampy underbrush after Mr 

tramp, but at 


Ht 





as he marched through 
Fairfax. It 


wits a long last they 


thoroughly bewitched, his mood suddenly | Fairfax saw him cautiously draw near a large 





| 
| ‘Now, I'my gwine into dem,” 
twinkling of an eye, to Mr. Fairfax’s astonish- | 


et himself into the 
swimming, with only his head above water, Mr. 


water. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


fallen tree, the trunk of which was black with | 


|turtles. The roots projected above the stream, | 
| and Jeff crawled up on them until he got a secure 
footing, his head just on a level with the trunk. 
“What is the fellow going to do?”’ thought Mr. 
Fairfax. 


was seized, and, with a yell of triumph, Jeff threw 
it with such force that it landed almost at Mr. 
Fairfax’s feet. 

turn him on de back!”’ 
Jeff shouted, as he lost his balance and tumbled 


“Turn him on de back! 
backward into the bayou. Between his astonishi- 
ment at this novel mode of 
Jeff's sudden disappearance under the water, Mr. 
Fairfax was notin time. The turtle slid back- 
ward into the water just as Jeff emerged from it 
spluttering. He uttered a cry of dismay as he 
saw his hard-won prey escape. 

“Ef you aint spryer, Massa Jim, we aint goin’ 
to hab tuckle-soup fur dinner sure. We got to 
and comes out agin.” 

“But how do you hold the slippery things, Jeff, 
even after you catch them?” 

“ve got a 


lot ob pounded brick-dust in dat 
root, and I jest rubs my hands wid it ‘fore I takes 
holt. Ikin hold asnake ef I've got plenty brick- 
dust. Jest cotch a tuckle so he can’t bite you and 
it’s easy ‘"nuff.”’ 







“You needn't patent your invention, 
laughed Mr. Fairfax; ‘nobody will ever i 
| your mode of catching turtles. Bu 


| asa noise of loud singing came to 
} 





Jeff listened attentively, and then 
delighted grin, 


1 with a 
t aint de 
folks. . Aunt Saraminty'’s gwine to be 

baptize in dis here bayou to-day, and I clean for- 
|} got it. Aint I glad we comed! Mammy she’s a 
| purfessin’ Methody, and she neber ‘lowed me to 


“IT ’clare to gracious e 
| baptism 


cum to a baptizin’.”’ 


The voices came nearer and nearer, the wild, 
nuithetic melody waking the echoes of the forest,— 


“We're a-going down to Jordan, 
(Oh, brudder, hold my hand!) 
We're goin’ down to Jordan, 
To see de promised land. 
De waves will come a-ragin’; 
(Oh, sister, hold my hand!) 
But de good ole ship's a-sailin,’ 
A-sailin’ to de land, 


“Ho, Master, take me in it! 
(Oh,brudder, hold my hand!) 
I've got no gold nor silber 
To buy de promised land. 
“You've got no gold nor silber, 
(Oh, sister, hold my hand!) 
**And sin has got no callin’ 
To reach de promised land,’ ” 

As the hymn was singing the procession filed in 
sight. A very small one, not more than fifteen or 
twenty people, but on the face of every one was 
that expression of rapt enthusiasm you see so 
often in the devotional services of the colored 
race, 

As for Jeff, he was in an eestasy. He wanted 
to see everything at once, and the spot where he 
| 
| 





and Mr. Fairfax stood was not the best for that 
| purpose, He was afraid to venture too near, hold- 
}ing Uncle Ephraim, the Baptist preacher, in 
| wholesome awe; but he twisted and turned, and 
| stood on tip-toe, and peeped about, in an extraor- 
| dinary manner, At last he whispered to Mr. 
| Fairfax, “They're gwinein de water right by my 
root tree. I'm gwine dar, and den I'll see ebry- 
| ting sure.” 

sefore Mr. Fairfax could answer, Jeff was in 
the bayou, with his clothes on this time, and mak- 
jing his way to his root-perch. Once there as 
| from acoign of vantage he surveyed the scene, 
|himself unseen; for ‘“‘tuckle-huntin’ ”’ 
| spot had acquainted him with every foothold on 
the great branching root. 





| doubtless by curiosity, put up its snaky neck 
under Jeff's hands and 


Baptism, preacher, everything, was forgotten by 


almost scrambled up. 


He seized it; but, in his anx- 
iety, not in the right place. The turtle showed 


the turtle-hunter, 


fight, and putting out its head, seized him by the | 


hand. 
| With a roar of pain, unheard by the Baptists, 
who were shouting a hymn in stentorian tones, 
Jeff pitched the turtle he did not care where, so 
he could be rid of it. It landed with ontstretched 
neck on Aunt Saraminty’s turban, and, taking a 
stout grip, hung there. 

The congregation were not accustomed to see 


turtles flying through the air without any visible | 


force propelling them, and they fell into the wild- 
est confusion. ‘It’s Satan! It’s de ebil-speret 


| 
. ‘ : : 
found them- got a-hold on sister Saraminty! Oh, pray him off, 


selves on the banks of one of those ugly streams | brudder Ephraim!”’ rose on every side. 





ealled a bhaver \ slnecish, stagnant stream, 
vhere the dead water seemed to have festered in- | ing 
toaf rreen scrum. where it was choked with 


fallen trees ane’ rotten logs 


“Brudder Ephraim” had no objection to pray- | the Great was among the gifts sent by the King 


at a distance; but sister Saraminty kept up 
|} such a howling that he ceased in despair. 


or 


“Can't you roll him off, sister?’ he said in 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Half-wading, half | turned him on his back and called for Jeff. But 


| fax found him an hour later, when, hot and ex- 
| hausted, he dropped the turtle at Priscilla’s door. 


Two black paws stole up the log, a large turtle | 


| bring the turtie myself. 


| 


j}make him sidle away from you. 
turtle-fishing, and 


| 


For the Companion Supplement, 
| 


wait here long time ’fore dey gits ober dere scare | 








whispered | quavering tones, and flat on the ground dropped 


Mr. Fairfax, sorry for their 
terror, approached to lend some assistance and 


clasping his hands in ecstasy, at the sight of the | explain matters, but before he reached them, the 


roliing process had dislodged the turtle, and the 
whole congregation, the preacher at their head, 


and, in the | had taken a rapid flight from ‘‘de ebil-sperit.”’ 


Theturtle had been dropped far enough from 


ment, the boy slipped off his clothes, and gently | the bayou for Mr. Fairfax to capture him. He 


lous heroes; and grotesque 

animals. 

Some pieces of this work were almost national 
annals, and were styled historical tapestries. 

In the 16th century Francis I. established manu- 
factories of this fabric at Fontainebleau. Hitherto 
it had been made in pieces and joined neatly into 
great hangings; but now it began to be woven in 
one large web. 


figures of men and 


no Jeff answered. At the beginning of the com- | 
motion, terrified at what he had done, Jeff had 
waded ashore and fled like the winds to the sanct- 
uary of his mother’s kitchen. There Mr. Fair- 


“Why, you little seamp, what did you mean 
by’ — 

He did not finish. There was such an implor- 
ing look in Jeff’s eyes that he did not have the 
heart-to expose him to Priscilla’s ire. He simply 
finished his sentence by saying, ‘‘leaving me to 
But now it is enough to say “turtle’’ to Jeff to 
The Baptists 
never found him out. They still tell a terrible 
story of Satan, finding a sister redeemed by bap- 
tism, fastened on her in the guise of a turtle. 

M. B. WILiiAMs. 
4@> ‘i 





TAPESTRY. 


The earliest account of tapestry wrought with 
the needle, for hangings and garments, is in Exo- 
dus, where the curtains of the Tabernacle which 
divided the Holy place from the Most Holy are 
described as of ‘‘fine twined linen, with blue, pur- 
ple and searlet; with cherubim of cunning work” 
—‘‘wrought with the needle,” etc. 








Francis brought workmen from Flanders, paid 
them well for their skill and supplied them with 
the richest materials, including gold and silver 
thread. His son Henry IIL. established manufac- 
tories in Paris, but after his death the art declined, 
and little was done until Paris was decorated for 
Louis XIV. 

Now came in the present style known as ‘‘Gob- 
elin tapestry,’’ from the name of the dyers on 
whose premises it was manufactured. Here are 
carpets now woven for the palaces, but we must 
not judge of their stvle by that known among us 
as “tapestry carpeting;’’ the word itself simply 
meaning coverings or hangings; tapisserie is the 
French word, which our manufacturers have as 
good a right to use as those who weave for royalty 
—even if they cannot carry “high art’ into their 
work. In our illustration we 
whole loom, but only the centre of it, leaving off 
the side pillars and the large upper roll, as here- 
after described. 

In the reign of the last named king, Raphael and 
other Italian masters were copied, and weaving 
became one of the fine arts. 

In 1802, ninety men were employed in weaving 
mainly for the palace of St. Cloud. Occasionally 
the supply exceeds the demand of royalty. Now 
a piece may be purchased by an ordinary mortal 
provided he has money enough to pay for it. 

The art was patronized by Henry VIII. in 
England, and Windsor palace, Hampton Court, 
and other homes of royalty were decorated with 
copies of the best English painters, in tapestry. 














cannot give the 








The Israelites doubtless borrowed this beautiful 
art from the Egyptians, while in bondage to them; 
for the latter were skilled with both needle and 
loom, and also in dyeing and painting. 

The Babylonians illustrated the mysteries of 
their religion, and recorded important historical 
events, in pictorial embroidery. 

To such perfection was this work carried by the 
ancient Greeks that they attributed the invention 
to Minerva. 

Such value was set upon it that the poets sang 
its praise; kings vied with each other in encour- 
aging the art, and in possessing the richest spec- 
imens. 

In the early days of the French monarchy we 
read of women working tapestry with the needle. 

In the 6th century, when Clovis embraced Chris- 
tianity, even the streets were decorated with this 
costly fabric during the festivities in honor of 
the event. 

At the dedication of the church of St. Denis, 
where generations of kings lie buried, the decor- 
ations were of tapestry, wrought with gold and 
silver and pearls. 





























at that | poets had sung of the deeds of their fathers, ‘as 


The baptism took place just under his eye, and | rough, cold stone, and the tapestried hangings hid 
the preacher and portly Aunt Saraminty were | as wellas ornamented them. 
Priscilla’s turban | wading ashore. At that moment, a turtle, moved | of Falstaff hiding behind the arras (tapestry 


Tapestry was wrought with the needle in 
| France, until the 9th century, when the demand 
| for it had become so great that weaving was intro- 
| duced anda manufactory established in the Abbey 
{of St. Florian, in 985. Monks then wove in\heir 
| cloisters; while ladies, in their seclusion, por. 
| trayed with the needle on canvas the stories 





























well as those of their living lords and lovers. 
The walls of the palaces were high, and of 


Shakespeare speaks 


made at Arras), in ‘*The Merry Wives of Wind- 
Horsemen were now robed and horses caparis- 
oned in this costly work at tournaments, and on 
| the oceasion of great triumphal entries and other 
public celebrations. 
The tapestries of Flanders were early famed for 


| sor. 
C 








ann 





their beauty, and the Bayeaux tapestry, which is 
still preserved, is of priceless value as the work 
of fair Flemish fingers which have been, for long 
centuries, in the dust. 

In very early times tapestry was confined main- 
ly to altar-cloths and other church decorations, 
but the growing demand for it as wall hangings, 
and furniture coverings, and carpets, resulted in 
the establishment of looms at Antwerp, Bruges, 
and other cities; that made in Arras being the 
most famous. 

A piece representing the battles of Alexander 





i# Flanders to the Sultan in 1379, for the ransom 
|e captives taken in battle. It portrayed, also, 





; scenes in history and romance; the feats of fabu- 


These hangings were not fixtures, but were 
raised on frames, and were often taken down and 
forwarded to decorate the chambers of kings and 
queens when on royal ‘“‘progresses,”’ as their jour- 
neys were then called. 

A good story is told of a blunder occasioned by 
this practice. Henry IV., wishing to do great 
honor to the Pope’s legate, ordered his most costly 
tapestry to be hung at St. Germain, where he was 
then on avisit. By a terrible mistake one was 
sent which satirized the Pope and his court at 
Rome—a much more dreadful thing in that day 
than it would be in ours. You may be sure it 
came down quicker than it went up! 

These ancient tapestries are now of great value, 
not only for their antiquity, but also as historical 
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records of great events. The mnt, the chase | 
and the tournament are as truthfully described 
as are the seige and the battle, forming pictorial 
story-books of mammoth dimensions. 

You can imagine the labor of making carpets 
and drapery by the siow stitch of the needle on 
canvas, and will not wonder that the haute lisse, 
or high loom (the one mostly in use now), has 
taken its place. In this loom, the frame and the 
warp are perpendicular. 

There are two rollers; one at the top, around 
which the threads are wound; and one below, 
over which is rolled the finished fabric. 

rhe outlines of the design are drawn on the 
threads in front, but the pattern is hung at the 
back, and the workman, standing between that 
and his work, has to turn round continually to 
look at it, and never sees the beautiful design he 
is carrying out unless he goes round in front to do 


Some of the Gobelin tapestries have all the del- 
icacy of a picture. But the work is very slow, 
and so can never become common nor cheap. 
One who can afford to order a sinall piece of it 
Low must wait two or three years for it. 

+o 


For the Companion. 


THE BABE DIVINE. 


Ended the vigil of ages; 
Ended the Prophet's line; 

Forth from the womb of the Virgin 
Cometh the Babe Divine. 


Out of the highest Heaven 
Down to the wondering earth, 

Choirs of angels descending 
Carol the Christ-Child’s Birth, 


One with the Father Eternal, 
Human the Name He bears, 

Godhead and Manhood united, 
Veiled in the Flesh that He wears, 


This is the Kittzg Immortal 
Nation by nation shall seek ; 

Never a child so majestic, 
Never a prince so meek. 





| 
Clad in Humility’s vesture, 
Peace as His sceptre of might,— 
Monarchs approaching His Presence 
Prostrate shall fall at the sight. 






Innocence wears He as ermine; 
Poverty maketh His crown; 
Love is the throne of His glory, 

Mercy His matchless renown. 


Homeless, and laid in a manger, 
Seemin arth’s pity to crave, 

Ruleth He still creation; 
Helpless, is mighty to save, 








Biessed henceforth are the lowly | 
Who of His lowliness learn; | 
Blessed who showeth His merey, 
Reaping His merey in turn. 


Blessed henceforth who forsaketh 
Kindred and lands for His sake, 

Counting no burden too grievous 
Jesus may call him to take. 


Even the cup of cold water 
Unto His little ones given, 
He shall return to the giver 
Filled from the fountains of Heaven, 


Blessed the least in His Kingdom 
More than the Prophets of old, 

Who in the Babe of the manger 
Saviour, Jehovah, behold! 


Fall at His feet. ye faithful. 
Worship the King of Kings; 
Angels nnnumbered adore Him, 
Folding around you their wings. 
Sweeter and sweeter their carols 
Swelling with rapture arise; 
Join in the joyful hosannas 
Cireling the earth and the skies! 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


+e 
“TUNNELLING” AN INDIAN. 


Some fifty or sixty years ago, there lived in Derby, 
Conn., an old Indian woman, known as Molly Hatch- | 
ett. A general favorite with the white families of 
the town, Molly visited them once or twice a year, 
selling small stained baskets. She was fond of ‘un- 
cupe,”’ as she called rum, 2 taste for which she prop- 
erly blamed the whites. One day, calling ata store, 
she asked fora drink of “uncupe.” As it was against 
the law for a storekeeper to sell liquor by the glass, 
the merchant refused her, saying,— 

“Can't do it, Molly; it’s against the law. 

But she continued her importunities so long that 
the man finally consented on one condition. 

“Molly,” he said, “if you will lie down on your 
back on the floor, and let me put a tunnel in your 
mouth, [ will pour down your throat a good horn of 
uncupe,” 

Molly was on her back in an instant; and when the 
liquor had been poured down, both smiled at the 
clever evasion of the law. In a few days, Molly 

igain made her appearance at the store. 

“Well, Molly,” said the merchant, “what do you 
want to-day?” 

“Oh, L only called,” she answered, “to see if you 
did not want to tunnel me again.” 


+e 

THE ECCENTRIC SOUNDING-BOARD. 

Owing to the total devravity of inanimate things, 
some of the most ludicrous of incidents have occurred 
just where they ought not to have happened. The 
freak of a sounding-board once drove the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, the pious bishop of Calcutta, from a pulpit, 
in a state of fervid indignation. 


The incident occurred in a church at Cambridge, 
England. To prevent an echo, which made it diffi- 
cult for the congregation to hear, the rector, Prof. 
Farish, a good mathematician and mechanic, hs nd at- 
tached a sounding-board to the pulpit. It answered 
its purpose, provided the preacher remained in one 
pl es which Prof. Farish, being a quiet preacher, 
cle 

3efore Dr. Wilson entered the pulpit, he was in- 
fo rmed of the sounding-board’s peculiarity, and 
cautioned against moving about. The excitement of 
preaching, however, soon cansed the doctor to forget 
his lesson. While swaying to and fro, he was sur- 
rised to hear his sermon repeated word for word. 
The sounding-board had become, from his change of 
position, an echoing- board. 

Indignant at the supposed interruption, he left the 
pulpit. Professor Farish followed him, and, on 
learning the cause of the sudden exit, reminded the 
bishop of the caution he had received. 
planation satisfied the good man, and returning to 
the pulpit he finished his sermon with gnietness and 
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Stecessfil Juveniles 


The Carleton Series of Juveniles.—Consisting of 
“Winning His Way,” “Following the F lag,” ““My Days 
and Nights on the Battle-Field.” By Charles Carleton 
Coffin, author of “The Boys of ’76,” **The Story of Liber- 
ty,” “Our New Way Round the World,” ete. 3 Vols. 
lémo, cloth, in a neat box, $3 75. 


Our New Way.Round the World.—By Charles 
Carleton Coftin, author of *The Boys of iv,” **The Story 
of Liberty,” “Following the Flag,” **My Daysand Nights 
on the Battle-Field,” etc., etc. 1 Vol. 8vo, cloth, fully 
illustrated, $2 50. 





Pioneer Life and Frontier Adventure.—An au- 
thentic record of the romantic life and @aring exploits of 
Kit Carson and his companions, from his own narrative. 
Ly Col, D. C, Peters, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 
$2 50. 


The Hodge-Podge Picture Book.—A choice med- 
ley of lessons, rhymes and stories, with 150 fine illustra- 
tions. A charming book for the youngest children. } 
quarto, beautiful chromo covers, $1 50. Cloth,ext: 





Babyhood.—(For the youngest children.) A new edi- 
tion of this beautiful book, with a chromo cover in thir- 
teen colors. It is pronounced the most artistic cover 
ever produced in this country. $150. Cloth, extra, $2.00. 






1 a Mouse-Trap.—An entirely new er 
original b« by the author of “Babyhood.” $1 5 
Cloth, extra, $2 00. 
When any of the above are not to be found at the book- 
stores, they will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 
by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
MISS PARLOA’S 


NEW COOK BOOK ! 


A Guide to Marketing and Cooking. 


$y the Author of 
APPLEDORE COOK BOOK, 
3000 sold in advance of Publication. 


Contains the choicest receipts from Miss Parloa’s long 
and suecessful experience as a teacher of the culinary art. 
The best cook book now in the market, and should find its 
way into every household in the country. 

lvol.12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 430 pages. $1 50. 

For — by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


‘ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
LADIES’ FLEXIBLE 


cents’ RUBBER MITTENS. 


As elegant in appearance as black kid mittens, which 
they closely resemble. Just the thing for ladies to wear 
to hang out clothes in winter. Just the thing for clergy- 
men, doctors, carriage drivers, and everybody. Fleece- 
| lined, warm as toast and cheapest thing of the kind in the 
world. Sample pair by mail, 50 cents; 3 pair for $1.00. 
Cirewars free. Large discount to agents, 

AMERIC AN MANUFACTURING C 0., 
City Mills, Massac husetts. 








A BAZAR OF 


Useful and Ornamental Articles will be found illustrated 
and described in the COMPANION PREMIUM LIST we sent 
you October 28. 

DO YOU WISH 

To select a gift forafriend? If so, we think you will find 
what will please you in our PREMIUM LIsT. 


WE EMPLOY 
Experienced Buyers, whose entire time is spent in the in- 
terests of the COMPANION PREMIUM List. The goods an- 
nounced on this List can be had of us at any time, as we 
always keep a large stock, and are able to fill orders by re- 
turn mail or express. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


OVER 300, 000 





Boys and Girls have started in the Bracket Saw 
Business with the hand Bracket Saw. 

WE NOW OFFER 
This fine Outfit for only 50 cts. With it any 
boy or girl can learn this beautiful art. With it 
they can earn money. With it they can orné — 
every room in the house with BRACKET 
CARD RECKIVERS, PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, WAI 
SLIPPER HoLpERS, WATCH SAFES, Foor Res 
STANDS, STEREOSCOPIC VIEW HOLDERS, etc ., etc. 






THE OUTFIT NOW CONSISTS OF 
1 Steel Bracket Saw 5x12, 
24 Bracket Saw Blades, 
50 Full-Sized Designs, 
1 Manual of Sawing and Wood-Carving, 
1 Brad Awl. 
We will send all the above for 50 cts,, and 15 cts, in stamps 


to pay postage. 
PERRY MASON & CO, 








NEW DESICNS. 
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This ent of a double Photograph Frame shows one of the 

new series of designs we have this week published. There 
are six different designs in the list. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

Orfreceipt of 25 cents we will send to any address, 


4 New Series Designs, 
12 Griffin Bracket Saw Blades. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





SPECIAL Notice.—We sha _ include these fine Designs 
The ex- | With the Bracket Saw Ontfi 


EDISON’S 


POLYFORM 


Is the result of a long series of experiments by the distin- 
guished inventor, upon himself and others, to relieve the 
terrible suffering of neuralgic pains. Under his name 
and guarantee it is offered to the public, with the assur- 
ance that it will relieve the excruciating pains of 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Headaches. 


No higher testimony could be adduced than the certifi- 
cate of Prof. Edison, who authorizes the publication of the 
following: 

MENLO PARK, N. J. 
I certify that the preparation acest as ED- 
ISON’S POLYFORM is made according to 
formula devised and used by myself. 

THOMAS A, EDISON 
Sufferers who have despaired of ever being relieved and 
cured of these distressing complaints will find a certain 
relief by using 


EDISON’S POLYFORM. 


Prepared by 
THE MENLO PARK MANUFACTURING Co., NEW YORK. 


Sold by apothecaries and druggists. 


McCOSH'S GUIDE 


FoR 
AMATEUR BANDS 
Containing Elementary in- 
structions and 











Musical Terms, together wi 
variety of valuableinformation 
for mateur Musicians; to 
which is added Putnam’s Drum Major’s Tactics, New and Enlarged 
tyo Mailed id for 25 cents. 
TEAL LY, State and Monroe Sts. Chicago. 


LYON & HE ; 
“NEW-FANGLED NOTIONS” 

may not work injury to people when they relate to matters 

of little consequence, but when entertained as to what we 

shall take when afflicted with serious disease, they may 





lead to dear experience, Don’t, therefore, trifle with dis- 
eases of the blood manifested by eruptions, blotches, scrof- 
ulous and other swellings, and grave symptoms, but take 
that well-tested and efficacious remedy, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery,—the greatest blood-purifier of the age. 
If the bowels are very costive, use also Dr, Pierce’s Pellets 
(little sugar-coated pills). 

CURES FEVER AND AGUE, 
PLEASANT VALLEY, Jo Daviess Co., Ill.,d 

March 31st, 1879. § 

Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir—-1 write this to inform you that my child, one 
year ol\i, has been permanently cured of the fever and ague 
in a week’s time, and the use of but half a bottle of your 
Golden Medical Discovery. My wife, a long sufferer from 
liver complaint and biliousness, by the use of the Discovery 
and Pellets has been entirely relieved. The Discovery has 
never disappointed us for coughs and colds. 
Yours truly, JAMES STRICKE LL. 


URES 10-0 AND ACUE. 
Pr nine say itis a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose — — Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 


me os price $1.50 pi 
BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 
We send 12 beautiful songs, and 12 
charming instrumental pieces by the 


best American and Foreign composers. 
24 PIECES, 


If Lev peory A separately at 35c. each 
36 CTS. 











would cost 88.40; we send them, ele- 
gantly printed and bound, all postpaid, 
or 36c. or 12 3-ct stamps. G. 
RICHARDSON & Co., 23 Temple Plac e, 
Boston, Mass. 


and STEREOPTICONS of all_kinds and_ prices. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. lso, Lanterns for Neste a Sunday 


Schools and Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116 see 
Catalogue. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
CAXTONETTE PRESS. 
Self-Inking, only 88. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
25 to $56. Will do the 
200 Press. Presses from 
$3.50, mp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 

Boston, Mass, — Mass. Established 1847. 























| aa ‘Sem Own 
Printing! 


$3 Press for cards, simone, ete. 
14 other sizes, $8, $14, » $44, Ke. 
‘Type-setting easy by wiseel instruc- 
tions. Do your own printing and ad- 
vertising. Money made fast in any : 
Place jobbing or runninga paper. Cat- GS 
Alogue of presses, type cards, &c.,for 2 
stainps. Kel sey & Co., Man’f’rs, Meriden. Conn. 


COLGATE’S | ts dnivaratty exteemned | Sm 
by e tasteful and re- 
CASHMERE 


fined as the most deli- 
cate and recherche of 


For Young 
or Old. 









perfumes. e name 
BOUQUET SAE Borne ‘each 
SOAP, | BesupSSior'ahdunitorss 


A — Thermometer SENT one toany 
ny address for 25 cts. Or 
@ Barometer and Ther- 


any changes 
ay 24 hours in 
aes and 
1.00. 


Reliable, Delivered Free to any add 





Agents Vow Everywhere. Send for as “as 
THERMOMETER WORKS 





Cecchini 380 Figen 
con! 

_ th Catalogue and Pri lee List 
te Street and 8: Ww 
sry, sey Beautiful snd menial 








Im peace, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 













SKIRT-SUPPORTING P 
we ry } 


ie) 
928 Broadway. New York. 
Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. Gen. 
Western Agents, WyGant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
B. PuTNAM, 126 State Street, Chic: igo. My patrons every 
where will recognize above cuts with ple: isure, ‘The MME. 
GRISWOLD CoRSET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths. These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by adtiressing N. Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 


filled. Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble to 
show goods. P ‘rices $1. 50 and upward. Mention this paper. 





SELF ACTING] 
DO NOT GET 
jour OF ORDER 




















INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH ACCORDING TO LAW. 
486 Broadway, New York, 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and lrritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 

and Whooping Congh in their worst spasms. I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age, Sold by all drugyists at one dol- 
lara bottle. Made bv 

DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Iustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 

le 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(@™ Send for catalogue. 


INVALID RECEIN 
ROLLING CHAIRS 











ING 









Circular to ez 
__ FOLDING CHAIR ©O., NEW HAVEN, OT. 


F You. want alar e, live, illustrated, 16- 
page, family paper; free from sectarianism, politics, con- 
troversy , advertisements, puffs, pills, and whisky bitters; 
oppose ‘to infide lity, rum and the devil; containing pic- 
tures, storie 8, incidents, providences, answers to prayer, 
etry, music, temperance, religion and common sense 
ne paper, large type. and good reading for youn g, and 
old, send for the The CHRISTIA year), and “ 
LITTLE CHBISTIAN (2 cts. oth papers sen a ns 
for 10 cents. Specimens free. Splendid Prenton. “List 
Organs and hundreds of other pre paras given. Agents 
wanted everywhere. MR. SPURGEON SAID: Christian is the 
best paper that comes to me.” Size 33 by 46 inc he 6. Address, 









H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


Sono Br ALL DEALERS TwRoucHour Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 





~ AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
‘most convenient article ever offered to h 
keepers. Agents meet with greater su 
thanever, One agent made 8192 in 15 
nother $38 in Vdaye, a — wah nig int ; 
Freight to Agents avd to nearest 
address. SU! iT cre RING co, 




















ir Dealer shou 
F >. Mailed by HAUSSER C8, 990 ras 
. ¥, City, Goods sent with privilege of returning, 


Street, 








hf ANt 
Philedotyhia, Pa. Cc nadee g hice ®t. Louls, Ma, 


n 















_THE. Y OU TH'S 





DEC 


1880, 


22 
23, 

















Horsford’s Acid ‘Phosphate articularly recom- 
mended for Wakeful s, Hy and other diseases of 
the nervous system. 


i 
».; 2 Silver 
Chicago. 


. Me 

sy Mail, 125 Scrap Pictures, l2c.; 10 sheets, 25 

| Hor HENRY 8. DATE, 
100 skeins, $ Frank Gardiner, 


\ S Sister tenten, toe 
| STAMMERERS 


Lynn, Mass. 
5() VERY BEAUTIFUL Assorted Holiday Chromos, 
~2 10c. D. 8S. ROCKAFELLAR, Somer ville, N. J. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Fiesh Wounds. 


se Shoes, in colors, 9c. 





TORSTEDS BY MAIL. 20 











anc ml interested, sead for circulars, 
Am. Voeal Lust. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.¥- 











A FARMER’S BLUNDER. 


Doubtless those who are known as “‘book-farmers” 








have given occasion for the sneers of their more GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2,000 RECIPE 

tie elo a » lanvh is av ZA Book. Sells at Sight. You double your money, Ad- 
practical neighbor I ut the laugh i not always drece direct to Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor. iich. 
with these sons of the soil whose boast is that they T ALLIAA ra Card 

pe aay aioe ‘ ae : oO of set of our new iromo Cards, 
have “no book-larnin’”’ to farm by Asa matter of FREE: ovel and « al. Send postal card, Johnson, 
fact it is true that many of the triumphs of modern Clark & Co., 3 mn Square iN. Y., M’f’rso . the 
agriculture are due to the experiments of those who Light Running New Home Sewing Machine. The Bes 
farmed on scientific principles. Even their mis- PLEASING PUZZLING PICTURES. 
takes, and they have been costly ones, benefited fee rent Shadow cline 
3 Puzzle 

their less enterprising brethren by teaching them ~ . rimer « what age 
what they should not do on the farm. An incident | ©. K. DuxBar & Co., 299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


that occurred in Scotland, not long since, shows that ADARASZ, t ( ard-Writer of Amer- 


M ica, Whose fine penmar goes everywhere, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 25 cts. 
Louis Madarasz,Penman, Business College, Jersey City,N.J. 





ignorance is sometimes as costly as it is blandering 


A Scotch farmer, living near the sea-coast, saw the 





























shore on the morning after a storm strewn with 
jelly-tish. He knew in a sort of general way, that {aerate 
ry be gee — a — apyeees ek a5 ee at alleand per mnt enreestyt orien 
of fish was just as good as anothe o blessing Prov. ash © sie. sau te < S 
idence for dumping such a lot of fertilizer so handy sdieons: —e 
to his farm, he used all his me n incl horses that day CHROMOS B tee ALBUM COLL ECT ‘TONS. | 
in carting load after load of je lish to his fields. | 7 Ny desire the legant : hromos oi eh poe f * 
Great were his ¢ xe tations of large crops. But a | and 1e compa nion Nigger” chromos (in 8 colors), send to 
ighbor, who had « little “book larnin’,”’ blighted | P. FURLONG, 252 Broadway, N. Y. 
his hopes " 
eee. been watering your fields inetead of | iano and Organ Chord Instructor. 
1 , e sii . ieighbo kne ; No Teacher required. No Notes. Playing by ear, simple 
— iat — bse Ae up fv —— knew that | and easy. Book mailed $1. J.G. Commos, 46 Vesey St. N.Y, 
The farmer rose *a sadder and a wiser man,” from | ~ na: ‘ 
that chat. For he learned that a jelly-fish of two| JP —emting Presses 
pounds contains only thirty grains of solid matter, 


ind that in spreading four tons of the fish upon his 
fields, he had added but sixteen pounds of fertilizing 
matter thereto, 


= cents to $175. Girenlare free. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 
JOSEPH WATSON,19 Murray Street, New York. 












2 ) CHOICE EMBONSE D PICT ES 
The eecentric David Crockett when asked for his yh ©) 100 good rf CUS. Ah owe 05 
antograph used to write, “Be sure you're right, then 190 arse Dok et ets. ; 300 small, 25 ets. 
<A “ ‘ ‘omos, oO ts,25 cts. J 
go ahead, And there is another good saying, ut- the above $1.50; any five $1. St Dangers 5c All « f 
tered by some “unknown: “When you don’t know | WALLACE PHELPS & CO., 124 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


what to do, do 
If we all 


n't do you don’t know what.” SORRENTO WOODS 
| A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. : 
| for price GEO. M. WAY & C¢ +: 

| Hartford, Conn. 


, farmers included, should act upon these 


mottoes, Send 





list. 





“It wad frae monie a blune ler free us 











And foolish notion, — 
THE GREAT WORK, splendidly illustrated with colore@ 
+> plates, now read ght. Agents wanted Bend 
f sad books at » Kt. Templar outfits, 
. - 1 for \Mustrated catae 
F RONTIER COURTS. i gue. CQ., Masonic Publishers, 731 Broat« 
xg : way, New York. Beware of spurious works 
The aptitude of the Anglo-Saxons for civilizati 


on Please show this to Free Masons. 





















is shown by the fact that as soon as they settle in : 
wilderness, they establish a court. A log hut ma ! HOLIDAYS---BIRTHDAYS---COMING !! 
two rooms serves for a court-house. In the largest | One of the best books ve a son or a young man is 
room, at one end of which is a platform for the |“KENT’S NE wie om MEN TARY, A Manual 
ms | for Young Me snd a dollar to C. H. Kent, pub- 
judges, the court is held. The smaller room serves | lisher, Dave fhe a peer you will have a copy by re- 
for the sessions of the grand jury. Rough benches turn mail. _See his column in Premium Number, 
ire furnished for judges and lawyers, and a Ong | 
pole fastened with withes keeps back the crowd T y’ S PIAN 0S. 
There is not much form or ceremony, but substan- $30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. Pianos 
tinl justice is meted out, and a trial draws se ORGANS 2 . wig ae ree. Address Danie 
spectators to hear the lawyers “plead.” An incident — + Beatty, uatington, F<. detainee 
which happened at an Indiana court, shortly after ELGIN WATCHES, 
that State had been admitted to the Union, shows ht aq 
, |All styles, Goid, Siiverand Nickel, $6 to 
the free and easy manners of those days: Chains, etc., sent C. O. D. to be tt aoe g 
Write fe talogue t - 
An assault and battery ease was before the court. ICAN WATCH CO, T PI ARRARD Aa 
The room waa filled to suffocation, The counsel for | —— = 
the defence rose to address the jury, and began with 
the usual formula, “If the court please PA I e N i Ss. 
“Ves, we do please,” interrupted the judge; “go 
to the bottom of the ease, young man. The people F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
have come in to hear the leegoes tile u« |W ashington, D.C. rrSend for cireular, 
The young lawyer made an eloquent oo for his | 
lient, speaking three hours, Ashe closed, the judge = 





Ty T ms) 
roared out, “Capital! T did not think it was in him,’ N Rt GS 


andthe jury returned a verdict of not guilty amid | Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
the ippl wise of the spectators make them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 


reular 


Asarule, good order was kept in ceurt, for the ~ 
Boston, 


people respected the ministers and forms of the law. 
Kut if some lawless person created a disturbance, he 
was quieted in a summary way. One of the towns in 


for os 
Ma 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 


profits, permanent business to agents, ¢ 
Ek. S. FROST & CO.,, 22 Tremont Row, 








Indiana had elected a big Kentuckian a justice of the | Planed to following thicknesses: 8 3-16 1-4 
peace. He had been a noted fighter in his young Black Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide, per foot... . je 8c 
days, but had settled down into a respectable citizen. White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide, per foot.. : 12 15 


. ; Rnic ‘ to 7 in. wide, per foot 10 
ne . 4 ng “- ; > a eh: > 
One day he was trying one Jim Boice on a charge | pot comp lete price-list, address PALME n° r An KER & 




















of assault and battery. Jim disturbed the trial by , Corner Portland and Travers Sts., elton. Mase 
his boisterous conduct, and when reproved, abused | paeennie . 
t stic . 1 
ea ae eee aareu eee For Infants & Invalids, 
im, stl Cho squire, rising from his bench, Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi« 
know little about the power the law gives me to keep cians and Mothers everywhere. A stean- 
order in court, but [know very we i the power the 
1 P weakest stomach Take no other. 
Almighty has given me, and so shall you. by druggists. 35cts. and upwards. 
Ina moment Jim was knocked down and kicked WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 
out of the room. From that time there was no more | . 
orderly court in the State than the big Kentuckian’s. | r U 22 Ol | N E. 
+o 
A liquid glue o_o t. Snperior toanvthing known, 
WHAT HE DID AT NIGHT Pry it. THE PUZZOLINE C¢ 
7 85 Summer St., eee. 
“Tell me how a young man spends his evenings, 


GUN. WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, 







It is 
a young man 


and TE will tell you how he will spend his life. 


a wise saying, for the leisure hours of 


tre his dan 


gerous hours, and make or mar his ehar- 
acter for life. Send stamp for Cat maces 
Towards the close of the last century, a boy was _ Rifies, Sh Shot Guns, Revolvers, se ». d, for examination. 
apprenticed to a tobacconist in New York City. He 
did not know how to read or write or cipher, Nei- 


ther his occ associations favored his 


‘upation nor his 





~NEW RICH BLOOD. 








yurpose; but he determined to learn what some one 

ne wittily called the three R's — reading, ’riting, | P. ARSONS' PURGATIVE PILLS 

rithmetic od Purifier, nd work marvellous 
After working twelve hours, he spent his evenings, | « time, ny who have simply taken 

not, as his fellow-apprentices did, in amusements, l weeks have — resto 2p to 

but in studying the spelling-book and the arithmetic, | iil, for eight 

and in copying letters and syllables and words. I. Jon NSON xe O.. ‘Bangor, ‘Me. 
In a year or two, he became proficic nt in these ele- | 

ments of an education. ‘hen he began the study of 

French. When he could read in that language, he 

took up German His father was a Frenchman, and 

his mother a German, a fact which, doubtless, °x- 


plains why he studied these two languages. 

In three or four years he found himself able to read 
English, French and German, but without books, and 
with no money to buy them. He had, however, two 
brothers who also were tobacconists. He worked for 
them at night, after working all day for his own 
haan: 

From the small wages they paid him, he saved up 
enough money to purchase a few books, Then he 





-bD pility x) 
WORSE BROS... Pr op rs. an rediny Mass. 

























catalogue with price-list and full infor- 
mation. 
THE POPE M’F’G Coe 
ass, 





COMPANION 
7 
BEAUTIFUL dried grasses and everlasting flowers for 
winter bouquets,etc. One elegant parlor 
bouquet, one button-hole bouquet, and one ha:.dsomely 
filled basket, for only $1; or, will send separate flowers, 
grasses, mosses and sea oats, ready for arranging, and guar- | 
antee safe oo“ and satisfaction. All by mail postpaid. | 
- DORR, Seedsman, Des Moines, Iowa, 
’s Prayer Illustrated, and the 
Commandments combined, 
size 16x22. Chromoed in 14 colors and 
ilt. Over $3.000 made by one agent. Sample copy 25 cts. (Sells 
: for 50 cts.) and terms to agents for this and other bran new gooils. 
A. E. Pratt & Co. 27 ParksPiace: New York. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
K\\ Wy in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
ES skating, and once learned is never for 
7 iy \ gotten. Send 3-ct. stamp for 24- page 
T= 
_ Summer Street, Boston 
The cheapest, most Durable, and Ber st- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 





By the use of Bhodes’ Audiphone. lndorsed by 
the most eminent scientific and medical men of the 
age. The only appliance ever invented 
that restores the hearing. For ful! descrip- 
tion, witb testimonials from peotveds of the afflicted 
who hear by its use, address 

RHOD AUDIPHONE Co., Chicago, Kil. 











have powerful pn ay lasses mounted in 
handsome ivory cases with 
ithe watch chain. The glass =p nearly 1, 


\ os times, and in each charm seen with 


! 
Agents wanted. Burt & Prentice, 4 46 Beckman 8t., x Y. 


HOPE 





FOR 
THE 


DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in position 
without aid, and are not observable. 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. 
“hire those using thi 





All Con- 
We re- 
em. Send for eeecr itive circular, 


8. W. Corner 5th bho da Fk SOa: 0. 


FARMERS’ REVIEW. 


Cheapest and best farm and family paper in the world! 
Send ONE DOLLAR and get it once a week unti] January 
Ist, 1982. We pay liberal h commissions to soliciting 
agents, and reward those sending but few names, with 
elegant engravings, or money, as they prefer. The Fanm- 
ers’ Review at ONE DOLLAR per year is the easiest paper 
in the world to canvass for. To those who apply at once 
and go to work vigorously from now until New Year’s, we 
shall give rates at which they can realize more money than 


they can in canvassing for any other "oni ation. Address: 
Farmers’ Review Co. hicago, it. 
Only ONE Bod ase year. 











A Valuable Remedy for 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles 


Dr. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., 8 
ney Troubles it has acted like a charn It hascured man 
very bad eases of Piles, and has never failed to act eff 
ciently.” 

Nelson Fairchild, of St, Albans, Vt., says, “It is of price 
less value. After sixteen years of great suffering fron 
Piles and Costiveness, it completely cured me. 

Cc 
don 
and Kidney Complaint.” 


IT HAS 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. 













WHY? 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWEL 
and the KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because it purifies the system of the poisonous humo 

that develop in Kidney diseases, Biliousness, 


‘ onstipation, Piles, or in Rhe umatism, Neur ugia an 
nervons disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is a dry vegetable compound, and ca 


be sent by mail prepaid. 


TRY IT NOW! 


(> Buy it at the Druggist’s. Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, V 






IVORY WATCIICHARMS. Th ‘Thesecharmas 
gforattaching to 


he naked eye, woe distinct, the Lord's 


'Praye hotographically printed on a spot not 

1 = — an ths 9 head of a pin, w whith oni n be ceed w vith 

pee r a of — streets portraits of 
ww oh. wom , @ ts.; 2 for 25 cts. 


ys, ‘In cases of Kid- 


Hogabon, of Berkshire, says, ‘One package has | 


wonders for me in completely curing a severe Live 


Jaundice, 


One package will make six quarts of medicine. 





| 


| GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 
| 
| 
| 


PILLS. 


Mildest known, 
MALARIAL DISEASES, 
ACHE, BILIOUSNESS, 
TION and FEVERs. 


—PILLS— 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 


Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


ever cure 
HEAD- 
INDIGEs- 


These 














THE 
GIANT 


A 
aipine © 7 


MACHINE. 


Fue 


aa SO ee 


This Wonderful Izmmprowved 


SAW MACHINE 


is warranted to saw a2-foot log in three min- 

utes. a more cord wood or jogs of any size ina 

day than two men cap chop or saw the old way. 
Every Farmer and Lumberman needs one, 

ACENTS WANTED—Cireular and terma Free. 
Address FARMER’ s BAnerAsTeR NG CO., 

1758 Elm Street, ( c ‘Ine ‘Innath. 0. 





Latieg’ Floral Cabinet 


PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


The Handsomest Illustrated Journal 
of Household Art, Flowers, and 
Home Literature in America, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


A large 16 page finely illustrated Monthly 
Journal. 
Eight pages are devoted to Practical Flori- 
re, and the remaining eight to short 
ousehold topics 
A_ choice selection of 
musicis given witheach No. To each sub- 
scriber is given a rare premivm. (Send for 
a mium list.) See what “The Christian at 
Vork’’ says of it: 
A GOM OF A JOURNAL. 
‘ce the F’ora! Cabinet has entered on a 
new career in the hands of the present pub- 
lishers, with a radical revolution in its edi- 
xement, it has rapidly risen in 
public fa . and has enjoyed a largely 
creaset reulation, as it richly deserves. 
‘The F.oral Cubinet 18 one of the best guides to 
m flower culture and home adornment. Ittells 
allabout flowers andeverything that-is akin 
to flowers,and shows the difference between 
management and mismanagement. With the 
aid of the Floral Cabinet any lady may easily 
make her neue beautiful. The use of exuct- 
ly such _—_ lication as this among the young 
people of a family leads to refinement of 
taste, and toan acquaintarce with all that 
akes home happy. The Cabinet is full of 
sunshine from beginning to end, rich with 
original contributions both in prose and 
poetry, and elegant with choice woodcuts 
made expressly for its by 
eminent artists. Its price is only a dollar 
and a quarter a year, with premiums enough 
in the way of Valuable seeds to set up a 
garden or conservatory. No home ought to 
be he Rhous the monthly visits of the Fiorul 
abdine 
The above ts om one of many notices of 
the same character 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


spicy selections,and 
of general interest. 





“Sir 


torial man 





Vv 
j- 


r 
| Quarterly Edition. 


Three Months 
Specimen Copy 


Ss Send 3 cents for specimen 

a copy of The Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly. 

d ADAMS & BISHOP, 

n 


46 Beekman St., N.Y. 
Bow 2456, 











We willsend 25 


hold Articles, 







stamp to pay postage and pack- 


London 


99. 


Manufacturing Co. 
24 4 26 4th Av., N.Y. City 
EMPTY | POCKETS 6 LEWis fo 


- 
Thousands interested. Extrac 
Send for circular to 


EASTE 
Wz we will return 


Send ow oa yur catalogue 





, Boston, 


a, onal sold at $1.00. he t 


vee 
ourmoney. Ast 
escribi: 
T & PREN 





gave up night work and read his new books. When BRILLIANY BLACK INK. 
he had mastered them, he resumed his work at his | I will senda reeipe and full directions for mak 
brother’s shop, and bought more books Brilliant Black Ink used by Prof. ¢ A. Gaskell 
When he became Jacob Lorillard, the millionnaire, | Spencers, and other celebrated penmen, for Fifty | 
these books oceupied the place of honor in his library. Cc porter it ither 7 a hy ite bs ae One “SLainpe, s ci 
¥ he ‘re > ¢ 3 7 is e@ »* itio FOO nk ¢ 1 Par “tad, a8 everv one wws DV 
I or hawt were the memorials of his early ambition |. \Chience. This Ink is made anickly, and ceste bat a 
and industry, os | few cents for a galion, lt retails at ten cents per 
° mall be 
AN old philosopher says, “The man who is curious an . a un says: si, vy th ved ye ret ink hens aa oe 
to know how the world could get along without him | ;, ink lever v. Mv bovs have sold the as fast as 
can find out by sticking a cambrie needle into a mill- | 7 ld rake i aul w over forty dollars worth, to 
pond, and then withdrawing it and looking at the | neighbors an le about here.” Address 
hole,” 7, o ASK LL, Box 1534, New York City P, O, 











Useful House- 
as Samples, and | 
our Catalogue, on receipt of a 3c. | 


ing, toall who mention this paper. 


. 
port Pao es to Agents. 
. Mass. 


m the best poets are delicate 
ferent onees are simply exquisite. If 


over 1500 different useful articles and i. BOX Bs6, 
CE, 46 BEEKM X_2456. 





M 12 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
with price list of cards, also full partie- 

ulars concerning our two new Self- 

bog it § Inking Presses. The “Best,” price $6 


and the “Unele Sam,” price $10.00. 
nt 


ACME 


re stamp to pay postage. 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
31 Park Row, New York. 


20 years, 


RUPTURE 


and cured without the injury trusses inflict, 

A. Sherman’ s system, Office, 251 Bread. 
s book, with likenesses of bad cases 
re, mailed for ten cents. Bewure of 



















*9 
st prices ever knowa 
pies - Loaders, 
ifles, aud Revolvers, 


UR $15 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
lus wade atalogue (C) 
1 » CINCINNATI, O, 












=F53 
CENTS FOR A HANDSOME “SILK B00 
We have on hand a large stock of these silk book marks, which it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for us to = ar) ata pete y sacrifice. 


What we offer you for 10 cents cost us 
itle Beaut: 


= above is only one of iful 
y interwoven ou the book marks, “and the dif- 
ou are not es. re ublisher of bos ok mark and 
© our honesty, refer to the pal er 0 tiital eltte. 


AN STREET, NEW YORK. 








